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M. GUIZOT AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES.* 


M. Guizor prefaces his Memoirs, the first volume of which 
he has just published, with an explanation of his object in 
writing them. It is not to revive an old dispute, or to renew 
old intrigues. He lets bygones be bygones: the old passions 
are dead in him; the resentment of his old enmities is ex- 
tinct; there is no effort to surround himself with allies, new 
or old, against his old antagonists; he has bathed in Lethe; 
peace has entered into his soul. It is in this cheerful pacific 
spirit that he writes. He strives to be an impartial witness 
of the past, and to explain the part he has taken in affairs 
with a cold-blooded reflectiveness that does not exclude a 
certain amount of excitement of an intellect that has been 
sharpened and developed by passion. He tries to character- 
ise his contemporaries from the standing-point of pure rea- 
son and conscientious conviction; and offers his hand to his 
adversaries, as a proof that all the bitterness of anger has 
passed away from his soul. 

Such is the spirit in which M. Guizot has tried to com- 
prehend and pass judgment upon the stores of his experience ; 
his book, therefore, is not at all a biography, for his personal 
history only appears so far forth as he has taken a more or less 
active part in the movement of events as a thinker, a writer, and 
a statesman. in these respects he thinks that the key of his 
character is to be found in the two great endeavours of his 
life: one of which was to maintain political liberty in union 
with the freedom of the press, and to make this liberty accept- 
able to the monarchy, so as to prevent its relapsing into the 
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absolutism of Louis XTV. or the Casarism of Napoleon; the 
other, to preserve the monarchy from the absolutism of de- 
mocracy and the supremacy of the mob, and, by combining 
moderation with moral and political firmness, to enable public 
order to resist the assaults of the revolutionary propaganda, 
which has only been able to succeed through Napoleon’ S SYS- 
tem of expressing the absolute sovereignty of the people ‘by 
the absolutism of the emperor. 

This, on his own showing, was the political end of Guizot’s 
life: it sprang from theory, it was viewed through an atmo- 
sphere of theory, and was only brought into practical eXist- 
ence by his personal advent to influence and power as deputy 
and minister of state. 

It is easy enough to come to an agreement about the 
theory. It was the highest, perhaps the only one, that a man 
of reflection and pi striction.— —a man devoid of the passious of 
the emigrés, or the revolutionists, or the imperialists, as well 
as of the prejudices of the théocrat or the philosophe, and who 
looked at things in a purely historical light,—could propose to 
himself. Our difliculty does not lie there, bat here. A vene- 
ral or purely theoretical idea will never become particular 
and special, that is practical, unless two conditions are com- 
plied with: the first of them being a very deep knowledge of 
one’s age and country, the past and present of which must be 
really understood in order to be used in providing for the 
future. But this knowledge and intelligence is not enough; 
a second condition is requisite. Livery thing turns on the 
personal genius of the man who has to act. Since this is the 

case, we may well ask, Can this man, who knows his country 
and unde ‘stands his age,—can he do more than know and more 
than understand? Is he aman of action? ‘The man of action 
is not one who by his position as deputy and minister is 
compelled to act. He only is a man of action who has the 
genius of action in him. ‘The poet sings and pipes because he 
is born to pipe and sing; the painter feels the invincible ne- 
cessity of painting; the philosopher must found his school; 
the mathematician will measure heaven and earth; the chemist 
must analy se matter Into its elements: so, too, the statesman 
must rule. It is his business to master the men of his time, 
to govern them in the popular spirit and according to the 
needs of the people, and to lay the foundations of the future 
of his country according to its requirements and its venlus. 
Hence, with regard to M. Guizot and his theory, two inqui- 
ries present themselves. 1. Has he understood it not only in 
the abstract and generally, but also in particular and in de- 
tail? 2. How far may he be said to possess not only a great 
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political understanding, but in his way a political talent or 
ecnlus also? How far does he correspond to the idea of a 
genuine statesman ? We will strive to answer these questions 
out of his own Memoirs, and from his own point of view, 
only controlling his statements by the reminiscences of con- 
temporaries who have watched his career. 

Guizot is by birth a Protestant: in France this is a thing 
to be noted. ‘That country had been subjected to the most 
sinister religious influences. The philosophy of the eighteenth 
century; the scientific system of the revolution, of which Con- 
dorcet is the most complete exponent, and which abolishes 
all Christianity as essentially unscientific ; the use which Na- 
poleon, the author of the Concordat on the one hand, and the 
gaoler of the Pope on the other, sought to make of Catholicism 
as a political institution; the "purely poetical way in which 
Chateaubriand laboured ‘te restore religion to respect ;—had 
all either made France hostile to the Catholic faith, or were 
threatening to confound theology, the foundation of faith, 
with art and poetry, her sensuous manifestations, and thus to 
revive rather a frivolous religionism than an internal belief, 

Nevertheless it 1s quite certain that this unchristian 
movement in modern France did not proceed from Protest- 
antism, as did the principle of the freethinkers in England. 
Guizot, as a Protestant, was as much a stranger to this deve- 
lopment of the french mind as Sir Thomas More would have 
been if he had been suddenly introduced to the progress of 
the English mind at the end of the seventeenth century. 
Guizot “consequently felt no sympathy whatever either for 
the French philosophy of the eighteenth century or for Con- 
dorect’s ideology of the rev olutionary period. Nor could he, 
as a Protestant, have any liking for the religious poetry of 
Chateaubriand, or, indeed, for the Catholic Church and doc- 
trine altogether. ‘Hence he was from the first free from the 
passions both of his Catholic and uncatholic contemporaries. 
This accounts tor the cold and distant character of his political 
career. His opponents on both sides, Catholic and infidel, 
were alike unable to appreciate him because he was a Pro- 
testant, and in their hostility treated him as a foreigner: some- 
times he was a Genevese, sometimes an Englishman; and his 
position as a Protestant enabled his enemies to characterise 
his policy as an imitation either of that of the Genevese Necker 
or of Enelish W higgism, 

The truth is, that Guizot remained cold and calm in 
matters of philosophy and religion; he never exhibited any 
kind of Protestant zeal: but as “he was entirely without either 
Catholic or anti-Catholic interest and passions, it was easy to 
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attack him in such a way as to make him appear estranged 
from all national interests and sympathies. 

In the last years of the empire, while he was still very 
young, Guizot was introduced into those circles of society 
which were connected with Lafayette’s party, and where the 
prevalent philosophy was that of Condorcet and of Destutt 
de ‘Tracy, the so-called ideologist. At the same time he 
made the acquaintance of the amiable old academician Suard, 
a moderate man both in his hostility to revolutionary France 
and in his inclination towards the old state of things. In this 
society of cultivated men the literature and philosophy of the 
eighteenth century reigned supreme ; with the exception of 
Lafay ette, they were “tolerant rather in practice than in 
theory ; educated in the refinement of the old régime, they 
lacked the tone and spirit of the émigrés. Here Guizot stone 
through his first school of experience, though he did not 
form himself by it or in it. 

In the volume before us Guizot expounds also the prin- 
ciples of his literary and esthetical views. His Genevese edu- 
cation gave him a partial acquaintance with the Protestant 
literature of Germany. He felt attracted by Schiller’s poetry 
of rhetoric and manly earnestness, by Klopstock’s poetry of 
abstract sentiments and religious generalities, and by so much 
of Kant’s writings and those of his school as was accessible 
to him; for Guizot i is nota philosophical head, and his mind 
does not brood upon speculation, ‘The selection shows his 
good sense and the seriousness of his disposition, He also 
became acquainted with Shakes speare, whom, in his dry way, 
he considered merely as a great painter of mankind. Nothing 
can be more meagre than the youthful essays on art and 
painting which he has thought worth republishing in his 
old age. In literature he is a man of critical understanding, 
without any thing genial in his composition. He was a 
littérateur only in early youth, under the Empire, when to 
some extent he joined Chateaubriand, Suard, Fontanes, and 
Madame de Staél. When the Restoration eave birth to. the 
real Guizot, his natural impulse at once assigned him his 
right sphere as a political historian, and a coiner of sharply- 
defined and well-marked political views. His mind was but 
superficially inoculated with literature and art; and they left 
no mark or sear upon him. Politics alone formed his eha- 
racter, individualised him, and made him an important person 
and eminent man. 

Guizot, therefore, found himself more in his element in 
the last period of the expiring IXmpire, when he became ac- 
quainted with two moderate legitimists, Royer-Collard and 
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Maine de Biran, and with two very moderate republicans, 
Gallois and Raynouard, with whem he discussed a future 
liberal policy to “be attached to the person of Louis X VIITI., 
and held converse high” about plilosophy in alliance with 
religion we politics ; and thus beeuiled the time till the in- 
evitable downfall of the Empire should come. Of all the men 
with whom he was acquainted in this dawn of his politica! 
life, the one whom he has most thoroughly described and 
most perfectly understood is Laine, whose political move- 
ments and feclings he watched with the sharpest eye up to 
the moment of his change and exit from the stage of polities, 
though he was least in personal contact with him. Guizot 
scems also to have had a deep insight into the character of 
Royer-Collard; but the portrait is not so happy as that in 
which he displays before us the whole mind of Laine. 

Thro uch Royer-C ollard’s influence with the Abbé de 
Montesguiou, Guizot was appointed secretary to the Minister 
of the Interior in IS14, and thus became the organ of a man 
whose mental and moral portrait he has drawn in a very 
masterly manner, Lut Guizot was not in his right place as 
administrator, First and foremost, to his honour as a poli- 
tician, he is not a man of red-tape nor a bureaucrat. His 
fondness for classification and method is a real element of 
red-tapism ; but his ambition soars high, and his passion adds 
strength to his ambition. Your genuine red-tape man often 
comes to absorb the whole authority by the control which 
he exercises over his less expe rienced principal ; > but Guizot 
thirsts for publicity, and hates the quiet of routine; and 
moreover his administrative studies were very Insignificant, 
and his actual direction of business very unimportant. ‘The 
line of his mind is to shape and tabulate with the squarest 
formality ; aud he could never have got rid of this formalism, 
which is too much the seaffolding of his historical works, so 
as to animate his details. And yet the animation and vivify- 
ing of deta ils is the princip: al merit of the bureaucrat. 

Guizot is justified in saying that he began his efficial 
eareer in 181-4 without any strong feeling for or against the 
house of Bourbon. His Protestant education stood in his 
Way, rather because of the ideas and feelings with which it 
had i inspired him than through any sectarian zeal—for he never 
had any. His religion depriv ed him of all sympathy for the 
royal family, and all who then came near him felt convinced 
that his understandi ing and not his heart was Bourbonist. 
The Abbé Montesquiou, a devoted and intelligent Catholic, 
Whose heart was more liberal than his head, protected Guizot 
from the legitimists of those days, who ev inced great antipathy 
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against his cold and passive deportment towards the Bourbons, 
Guizot’s temperament is severe, dogmatic, and ambitious, 
and therefore naturally passionate, in spite of his intellectual 
coolness and prudence. His nature, neither sympathetic nor 
expansive, but purely domineering and didactic, suiliciently 
explains his unpopularity with the royalists. He was out of 
his element amongst them. ‘The antagonism which soon arose 
between him and the legitimists enables us to understand 
much better than he is willing to reveal in his Memotis the 
fiery ambition which gradually estranged him from the Bour- 
bons, though he never conspired against them. ‘This was one 
point of difference between him and RKoyer-Collard, who had 
an aflection for the family, whilst Guizot had nothing but his 
wits to devote to them. 

We find in these Memoirs a clever description of the lead- 
ing men of Louis NVIII.’s government in 1814, tinctured, 
as might be expected, with his vigorous and pungent severity. 
He represents ‘Talleyrand as a smooth diplomatist, unfit to be 
at the head of a government which had to take the lead in 
public debates. ‘That ‘Talleyrand was not the man to con- 
duct the affairs of the Bourbons, must be admitted; but Gui- 
zot forgets the important part which that statesman played 
at the ‘time of the Constituent and Legislative Assemblies, 
and afterwards at the period of the Directory, before he joined 
the First Consul. As ‘Talleyrand’s want of morality and steady 
principle made him just the man for the transition from an 
ancient monarchy to the revolution, from the Directory to 
the Consulate and I;mpire, so it fitted him to be the turning- 
point from the Empire to the restoration of the elder branch, 
and from them to Louis Philippe. He disguised each apos- 
tasy by depriving it of its hatefulness and giving it a perfectly 
respectable look ; an art which he owed to his friendsi ip with 
Mirabeau, and in which he has not initiated a single disciple, 
but carried its secret to his grave. Fouche came nearest, 
but was shameless and impudent; and no other is worth 
mentioning. But Talleyrand knew how to give a political 
consequence to every change, and to divest it of common- 
place. And how? He foresaw every coming change, and 
never followed, but always led it, evoking and euiding events 
by his foresight, and turning them to his own advantage 
without any public scandal. Such a man was the exact anti- 
podes of Guizot; adroit as the other is awkward, active when 
seemingly unoccupied, and indiflerent where Guizot was pas- 
sionate, politely contemptuous and clegantly insolent with 
the arrogance of a feudal lord, while Guizot’s political pride 
could never achieve the air of 3 a grand seiyneur. Lowever ac- 
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curately ‘Talleyrand’s lineaments may come out under Guizot’s 
pen, the portraiture betrays the touchiness of personal pique. 
Our author also well understood and weil describes the cha- 
racter of Louis XVIII. In reality an able and sensible man, 
but utterly passive ; condemned by obesity to inaction, he had 
the pride and in some degree the greatness of royalty, but 
his horizon was bounded by the precinets of his court. In- 
i Hlectually akin to Louis Philippe, his character was different. 
Phe latter was active both in body and mind; but not so 
high in his views as Louis, because he felt hinnelf less a king. 

Louis X VILL. was fond of display’ ing his literary acquirements ; 
Louis Philippe spoke readily of home polities, without paying 
much attention to the affairs of Europe, which Louis X VIT1. 
judged with greater acuteness and dignity. Both sovereigns 
were minds of the middle sort, but in their way very intelli- 
event men. Louis X VIII. needed a favourite because of his 
indolence; this he found in the Due de Blaeas in 1814, 

and in M. de Cazes in 1816. When they deprived him of 
the latter he was all adrift, and took no interest in governing, 
though he found in it a solace for his pride. The Duc de 
Richelieu was little to him, M. de Villele nothing at all. 
It was then he surrendered himself to his female favourite, 
Madlle. de Cayla, who was in Villéle’s interest, and through 
whom Villele was allowed at last to do as he liked. 

During the Hundred Days, when Napoleon had accom- 
plished his promenade from Elba to Paris, Guizot consulted 
with Royer-Collard and other friends on the posture of affairs 
in France and at Ghent, and on the policy necessary to ensure 
the return of the Bourbons. As the result of these confer- 
ences, he tells us of a commission intrusted to him by Royer- 
Collard’s small party of royalists, to inquire into the state of 
things at Ghent, to insist upon the dismissal of the Due de 
Blacas, and to convince the king that this was a necessary 
condition for the securé establishment of the Bourbons in 
France. Guizot’s enemies have called this fact im question. 
M. de Blacas considered it as an intrigue of the personal 
friends of the Abbé de Montesquiou, with whom he had 
quarrelled. ‘The matter had no result; for M. de Blacas 
could only have been torn from the king ‘by Talleyrand, who 
was then busy at the Congress of Vienna, and by means of 
that diplomatist’s credit with the Austrian and E nglish cabi- 
nets. However, as Guizot is perfectly aware, M. de Blacas 
never aimed at influencing the political views of the king, 
The Comte d’Artois made much greater efforts to obtain such 
ascendency through his favourite the Comte de Bruges, who 
Was on good terms with M. de Blacas. Lut the king had no 
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confidence whatever in his brother’s discernment, and would 
never have allowed himself to be led by him, ‘These court 
intrigues are of little consequence, and met with no sympathy 
from the king. When he set out on his return to France, 
Talleyrand’s temporary removal was urged as a sort of com- 
pensation for that of M. de Blacas by the Comte d’ Artois, 
who thus hoped to surround him with his own friends and 
to entrap him into the policy of the Comte de Bruges. Who- 
ever knew Louis, knew that this must fail, because he held 
his royal brother very ch ieap, and felt no personal respect 
for the Comte de Bruges. Comte Jaucour, Abbé Louis, and 
Talleyrand’s other hide. Guizot among the rest, took this 
too tragically. ‘The bubble would have burst directly they 
came to Paris. Louis was attached to his brother, but 
thought him a noodle in politics; and utterly mistrusted the 
ambition of M. de Bruges, who afterwards left court, and 
died in discontented retirement. 

Guizot has also well understood a part of the inner and 
outer man of Chateaubriand, and regrets that neither his own 
friends the doctrinaires, nor the party of Talleyrand, justly 
appreciated this distempere ‘d genius, brilliant in its disease, 
and often powerful in its sentimentality : : besides which, 
Louis XVIII. could not endure him; not only was his poetry 
ill-suited to the classical taste of the king, but what was to 
be done with this morbid and isolated spirit, that could never 
agree but for a moment with men who did not pay sufficient 
homege to him and to his genius? Chateaubriand was a mix- 
ture of great and small features; a striking head, with large 
eleaming eyes, set on an insignificant body, and a mind 
wherein jostled the old régime and dreams of freedom, Ca- 
tholicity and independence, the classicism of the eighteenth 
century and the romanticism of which Bernardin de St. Pierre 
was the prophet. Guizot understood what none of Chateau- 
briand’s enemies either at court or in the council-chamber per- 
ceived, that his ambition was married to a revengeful spirit, 
that he was keenly sensitive to every affront, and that he could 
at any moment become an inconvenient friend or an cxceed- 
ingly “dangerous enemy. _M. de Cazes was the first to find 
out this, and Villéle the next. Guizot foresaw it at Ghent, 
where Chateaubriand was preparing to swing himself up by 
taking the lead of the u/tras; but his friends thought still less 
of Chateaubriand’s importance than did even Louis XVIII. 

Fouché next appears on the stage, and we have an inves- 
tigation of the reasons that induced Louis XVIII. to endure 
him as Minister of the Interior. Like Lamartine, in his //is- 
tory of the Restoration, Guizot gives one very incorrect cause 
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for this, namely, the influence of the Comte d’Artois, whose 
intimate friend M. de Vitrolles had been formerly connected 
with Fouché, because he had erased many names of émi- 
grés trom the lists of proscriptions, The truth of the matter 
is, that Iouché had at all times, under both Consulate and 
mpire, endeavoured to acquire an independent position 3 in 
the most barefaced way he had surrounded himself with old 
Jacobins, his creatures, pretending to employ them in the 
service of the Empire. He had attached many émigrés to 
himself; some by erasing their names, others by ceiving them 
places, sail others with the hope of using them hereafter. He 
directed the police rather with a view to his own interests than 
to those of the Emperor; wherefore Napoleon dismissed him 
in 1806, sent him to Florence, and appointed Savary, who 
was cntirely devoted to him. It was not with Fouche that 
the Comte d’Artois was conne ‘eted during the Hundred Days, 

but with Napoleon’s minister of war, Marshal Soult, a man 
whom he had already sueceeded in introducing into the eabi- 
net of his brother in IS14. Soult it was who had coveted 
the crown of Portugal, whose hostility to the other marshals 
In Spain was the chief cause of the decline of Jose ‘ph’s power, 

who had publicly appeared in a procession of Corpus Christi 
in ISL4L, and had raised a monument in honour of the émigrés 

who had fallen at Quiberon. Soult had become acquainted 
with the Comte d’Artois through his adjutant, M. Brun de la 
Villaret, a near relative of the Comte de Bruges. ‘The Comte 
d’Artois aimed at becoming chief of the national guard, and 
the Comte de Bruges at exercising the real authority. In 
this Soult ass' isted them, and thereby acquired warm de- 

fenders at Ghent in spite of his desertion to Napoleon. ‘Tal- 
leyrand’s party hated Soult, whose ambition was capable of 
seducing him to the wildest projects. Fouché they knew of 
old ; and it was not through the Comte d’Artois, but through 
M. de Jaucoust, that Louis received his offers of service at 
Ghent. 

Such was the part played by that insolent, audacious, and 
presumptuous statesman. He applied to Louis at Ghent 
through André, the son of a former police-minister of Louis 
XVIL.. who went backwards and forwards between that city 
and Paris in his service. At the same time he made advances 
to Metternich at Vienna, and sent emissaries to London for 
the purpose of ingratiating himself with the Duke of Orleans. 
If Napoleon had been victorious at W aterloo, he would have 
proved to the emperor how faithfully he had every where 
served him. What he wanted was a great fortune, and much 
tripotage. If it had been practicable, he would no doubt have 
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preferred the son of Lgalité for king; he persuaded the Duke 
of Wellington, who had no great experience in those matters, 
that he was an indispensable person. ‘Lalleyrand committed 
the great mistake of allowing himself to be coupled with him 
in the same cabinet. Fouché was so degraded, that even ‘Tal- 
leyrand debased himself by giving him his hand. 

‘The first government formed after the fall of Fouché and 
‘Talleyrand consisted of heterogeneous elements; the Duke 
de | ‘eltre, who was one of them, had completely gone over to 
the émigrés, whom he endeavoured to reconcile with the grande 
armée. Dubouchage, the minister of marine, was in heart an 
émigré. Vaublane, the minister of the interior, a hot-headed 
medley of conflicting and undigested views, had, in company 
with the Baron Capelle, become intimate with the Comte 
d’Artois at Ghent. ‘This Capelle was an ex-Bonapartist, 
whom Napoleon, on his return from Elba, had proscribed, in 
consequence of his flight from Geneva, where he was prefect 
in 1Sl4. The Comte d’Artois flattered himself that in these 
two men he possessed in epitome the whole of Bonapartist 
France: both were ex- -prefects ; both entirely devoted to 
him—Capelle as a political instrument, V aublane as a man of 
mere passion and ardent vanity. It was a capital error in 
this prince, rich in heart and poor in intellect, to imagine 
that he could chain and captivate the Irance of Napoleon 
by such men as Soult and Clarke as ministers of war, and 
Vaublane and Capelle as ministers of the interior; or that by 
their means he could become popular in the army and civil 
service, and provide places under government for his own 
friends and for a number of émigrés. ‘This done, thought 
he, every thing was gained, the rev olution vanquished, old and 
young France reconciled. He was really as little attached 
to absolutism as Louis XV I]1.; neither of them had the ten- 
dencies of Louis XIV. Louis XVIII. inclined towards the 
new aristocracy; Charles X. towards the old noblesse. The 
one liked the émigrés, but laughed at them for their inea- 
pacity ; Charles suspected all that were about the king of 
a seml-revolutionary tendency, and intrigued against them. 
‘The Comte de Bruges was a man of energetic but sour and 
hasty temperament, inclined not so much to the old régime 
as to a kind of parliamentary and aristocratic government 
constructed out of the elements of the past. V itrolles s, who 
was supple and experienced in the circles of Talleyrand, was, 
like Bourienne, the ex-secretary of Napoleon, who had gone 
over to the Comte d’ Artois, versed in political intrigues, witty 
and lively, like the Colonaes, the Champcenetz, ‘and other 
early friends of the count,—clever political dilettanti, men of 
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all kinds of combinations and resources, but utterly without 
range of intellect. ‘These men led the count, and used the 
hot excitement of the aristocratic adherents of Chateaubriand 
and Labourdonnage, and of the peers and deputies whom M. 
de Bonald had organised as a Catholic party. ‘They sought to 
construct out of these fractions a homogeneous government, 
they therefore attacked the Due de Richelieu, and awak- 
ened in him a disgust for politics; but as they did not pre- 
vail on the king to adopt their plans, they only paved the 
way, in spite of ‘themselv es, for the advent to power of M. de 
Cazes, Whom Louis had chosen as his favourite, and brought 
about the dissolution of the Chambre Introuvable, which was 
so full of hot and reactionary legitimists. ‘The king was at 
first much alarmed at this result; but afterwards took the 
credit of it on himself, when M. de Cazes had surrounded 
him in the most skilful manner with his calculated flatteries. 
What manner of man this M. de Cazes was, at whose heels 
Guizot and the doctrinaires rose to political importance, we 
must briefly tell. His plan for dissolving the chamber was 
to get the king to do it by appearing always to ask his advice, 
treating his weak but yet obstinate temper with the greatest 
delicacy, never allowing his own suggestions to appear as 
such ; for he knew how to deposit them in the king’s mind, 
and then, like an intellectual midwife, to draw them forth as 
the offspring of his master’s own genius. ‘Thus the king had 
the double satisfaction of doing “what was agreeable to his 
favourite, and at the same time considering him as the humble 
disciple of his own political sagacity. This was the whole art 
and the whole policy of M. de Cazes. He thus became odious 
to the Comte d’ Artois, and an abomination to the ex-chamber; 
and at last fell a sacrifice to the fury of M. Claussel de Cous- 
sergues, Who was insane enough to impute to him the murder 
of the Due de Berri. There is nothing too extravagant for 
a furious passion to urge even educated men to commit. 
Sooth to say, M. de Cazes was a man of no political ideas. 
i ng in his youth for a handsome figure, secretary 
Madame Mere, and thus in the imperial service, son-in- law 
of a violent Napoleonist, and president of the Cour de Cassa- 
tion, he was yet sprung from a legitimist family of the south ; 
he opeuly de clared for the house of Bourbon during the Hun- 
dred Days s, and helped the party of the Comte d’ ‘Artois, the 
good-will of which he seemed at that time to enjoy, to over- 
throw Fouché; but suddenly broke with them when he became 
aware of the favourable disposition of the king towards him. 
The party of the ‘* ultras”? was composed. of very discor- 
dant elements, A portion of the nobility followed the stand- 
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ard of Chateaubriand ; Mathieu de Montmorency held equally 
patrician views, and was as unsavoury as C hateaubriand him- 
self to the king, who thought that his religious and political 
passions biased his whole judgment. Hyde de Neuville was 
Chatcaubriand’s Heutenant in the Lower House. ‘The very 
violent but eloquent Labourdonnage was connected through 
his colleague the Comte de Bruges with the Comte d’Ar- 
toils. ‘The smooth Vitrolles, who was the seribe of the tied 
and the constant counsellor of the king’s brother, applied 
nis sage aie — to obtain for the rg d’ Artois a credit 


His efforts tended to cast suspicion on M. de Cazes, ye 
to represent the Due de Richelicu as an entire stranger to 
France on account of his long residence in Russia. In this he 
failed, and his efforts only exasperated the king. None of 
these men, however, be longed to the utterly vacant party of 
old courtiers: they were enthusiastic aristocrats, eager to play 
their part in the political world, and in this respect the very 
antipodes of the theocratic Bonald, whose aim was to compass 
an alliance of the court, the clergy, and the magistracy,—for 
his polities contained a remnant of old parliamentary ideas. 

The majority of the deputies consisted of country gentle- 
men, whose chief organ was M. de Villéle, and who a required i in 
M. de Corbiére a learned jurist of the old school. ‘They formed 
the centre droit of the chamber, and would have suited the 
king if they could have united with the centre gauche ot M. 
de Cazes. But this was impossible. The dry, utilitarian, 
bureaucratie spirit of De Cazes understood them 20k, nor did 
they understand him. Fiévée, their able representative in the 
press, irritated people by the keenness of his lanzuage. He 
was the inventor of the nickname doctrinaire, by which he 
described Royer-Collard and his friends, and, above all, 
Guizot. This was an excellent hit, and the name has re- 
mained in history. Fiévée sought to recommend the country 
squires, who followed Villéle and Corbicre, as the men to 
whom power and authority in the provinces naturally be- 
longed. ‘This was very distasteful to De Cazes, who had an 
eye only to the administrative system, and who consequently 
had recourse to the men of the U niversity, the men-ot-letters 
like Villemain, the philosophical politicians of Royer-Col- 
lard’s school, and the opening talents of Guizot. 

‘The moment has now arrived which ealls for a closer in- 
spe ction of the character of our author; for in all these efforts 
to support M. de Cazes against the Chambre Introuvable, M. 
Guizot played a leading part as a writer, as a counsellor of 
state, as a committee-man and debater. In his Memoirs 























The Greatest-Happiness Principle. DK 
he endeavours to soften and conceal as much as possible the 
part which he then played. We will endeavour to unmask 
him in our next Number; for we need not scruple to devote 
more than one article to this first volume, as the ** interior or 
exterior difficulties” which prevented the appearance of the 
second in July or August will probably condemn the expec- 
tation of critics to further disappointinents. 








JEREMY BENTHAM’S GREATEST-HAPPINESS 
PRINCIPLE, 


“Tr,” says M. Vinet, ‘‘ we proposed to review the moral doc- 
trines of our age, we should have to begin with utilitarian- 
ism.” It claims to be the one universal truth in morals; 

lmpugns all moral criteria but its own, and calls all other 
systems mischievous. It is the parent of our popular philo- 
sophies, the soul of our legislation; its works are mature 
enough to show its stability, numerous enough to prove its 
power, solid enough to give it the prestige ‘of success, The 
Englishman may regard it as a national glory. ‘* ven those 
who may dispute Bentham’s first principles,” says his disciple 
and editor, Mr. Burton, “ cannot deny to him the supremacy 
of the practically operating minds of his age.” He has led 
captive the rising political talent of our age, and has formed 
a school to which we owe what we have of parliamentary and 
municipal reform, free trade, mitigation of the criminal code, 
penal servitude for transportation, jury reforms, abolition of 
arrest in mesne process, transfer of responsibility from the 
debtor’s person to his property, abolition of usury laws, of 
oaths, of law-taxes and fees, relaxation of the exclusionary 
rules in evidence, repeal of Catholic disabilities and of the 
test and corporation acts, reduction of taxes on knowledge, 
the new poor-law, pauper education, the system of savings- 
banks and friendly societies, cheap postage, money orders, 
registration of births, marriages and deaths, of merchant-sea- 
men, and of inventions, population returns, and publication 
of parliamentary papers. ‘lo this portentous list of successes 
Bentham’s admirers add another of his proposals yet to be ac- 
complished ; among them we find compulsory national educa- 
tion, the ballot, equal electoral districts, local courts, public 
prosecutors, registers of real property, and sanitary laws. ‘The 
mere enumeration shows the multifariousness of the man’s 
mind ; scarcely a subject of modern legislation has escaped 
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him; he has cut and carved them all, partitioned them, drawn 
up their rules, and tied them up with red tape. 

But we must not confound multifariousness of practical 
talent with depth and grasp of philosophical intuition. Most 
of the items of the above lists pertain to the mere mechanics 
of legislation; they are only plans for doing, in the easiest 
and most effective way, what every body agrees ought to be 
done; and they require nothing beyond a clear head and fine 
nose to smell out the best means of attaining the end proposed. 
But some of them involve very real and decided principles ; 
for instance, free trade, abolition of religious disabilities, and 
obligatory national education. Yet, whatever their apparent 
difference may be, Bentham makes a show of deducing them 
all from his one fundamental “ greatest-happiness principle.” 
We propose, then, to examine whether in laying this foun- 
dation, and building upon it, he either reasoned like a philo- 
sopher or spoke like an honest man. 

Time has divested the controversy of the personal acer- 
bities which at first surrounded it. What is it to us if Ben- 
tham went to bed in his boots, or trotted like a zany through 
the streets, or hallooed like a madman in his garden? W hat 
if he and his followers could make no claim to eloquence, 
were dogmatic, affected, despisers of grammar, and ignorant 
of the learned tongues which they quoted / 2 ‘Their philosophy 
may hold good in spite of their want of culture. But there 
is one point which, if Bentham should turn out to be unfair, 
will explain and qualify his dishonesty. His American inti- 
mate, Mr. Neal, says of him, ‘I have no doubt of his being 
an atheist; . .. . a good many of his youthful followers are 
so.” However, as a man may be a Christian and in some 
sense a Benthamite also; as Bentham expressly says that his 
rules are only applicable to nature, not to the supernatural ; 
and ashe claims an axiomatic character for his principle,—we 
must contrive to forget his atheism while we are examining 
his system. 

Bentham's fundamental principle is, that wééity is the sole 
possible end of human activity. Utility, i in its broadest sense, 
is happiness ; ‘‘ that is useful which, taking all times and all 
persons into consideration, leaves a balance of happiness.” 
So there are degrees of utility, as of happiness; that which 
confers any momentary happiness is useful at the moment, 
that alone which makes us iappy in the long-run is useful in 
the long-run. Hence the necessity of ‘ taking all times and 
all persons into consideration ;” for though all pleasure is in 
some sort happiness, yet real happiness is the state of a mind 
enjoying a continuity of pleasure. Each individual sensation 
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is a pleasure; the aggregate of these sensations becomes hap- 
piness. Happiness is therefore only continuous pleasure. Ne- 
vertheless Bentham does not own the continuity of pleasure to 
be essential to the reality of happiness ; for he tells us that the 
“constant actual end” of every action of every individual is 
his ‘* greatest happiness, according to his view of it at that 
moment ;” yet we all know that we often forget the proverb, 
“better long little than soon nothing,” and prefer an instan- 
taneous pleasure to a more durable one. ‘This, according to 
Bentham, is improper; for the proper end of each act is the 
“real greatest happiness” of the doer ‘ from that moment to 
the end of life.” But propriety does not constitute duty. 
Bentham erases the word “ought” from his dictionary. In 
fact, the particular instantaneous pleasure is, and must be, 
the end of man in each of his actions. ‘The pleasure may be 
one of hope, of anticipation, of self-revenge, of any thing; but 
whatever it is, bad or good, beneficent or mischievous, it is 
the ‘f constant actual end” of every action of every individual. 

If we ask how this can be proved, we are told that it 
needs no proof; that it is a fundamental self-evident axiom, 
which man’s reason must accept as universal and necessary as 
soon as it is propounded. But, we ask with Bentham, has 
reason so accepted it?” ‘* Has the rectitude of the principle 
been ever formally contested? It should seem that it had by 
those who have not known what they have been meaning. — Is 
it susceptible of any direct proofs? It should seem not; for 
that which is used to prove every thing else cannot itself be 
proved: a chain of proofs must have their (séc) commence- 
ment somewhere. . ‘lo give such proof is as impossible as it 
is needless.”* ‘Then, have all enemies of the principle been 
fools? Not so. ‘* There have been not many perhaps even 
of the most intelligent who have been disposed to embrace it 
purely and without reserve. ‘There are even few who have 
not taken some occasion or other to quarrel with it.”+ He 
does not deign to tellus how that can be a fundamental prin- 
ciple of reason which few reasonable men have not impugned ; 
how it is that when all men at once saw that the whole must 
be greater than the part, and that every event must have a 
cause, most men could never see that the sole possible aim, end, 
motive, and intention of every act is pleasure. Mr. Burton, 
however, does battle for his master: he accepts the difficulty; 
he owns that Bentham’s details have found a wider acceptance 
than his principle; that practical men admit only his prac- 
tical proposals, and scout his theory; that if he had exhibited 


* Bentham, Morals and Legislation, c. i. no. 11. + Ibid. no. 12. 
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only his leading principle, he would have attracted no atten- 
tion, whereas his fame rests on his particular applications of it. 
In other words, the logical or axiomatic character of Ben- 
tham’s deductive proof is not that which subdues the mind, 
but his practical common sense in his details and accidental 
illustrations. If this is the case, it would be natural to sus- 
pect that the details may be separable from the principle, 
may remain true even though the principle were owned to 
be f false, and may be neither derived nor derivable from it, 
leaving it a mere caput mortuum, a convenient vehicle in which 
Bentham’s peculiar habit of mind led him to envelop his de- 
tails. Mr. Burton never thought of this suspicion, and there- 
fore made no attempt to prove that the happy results which 
his master elicited from his ‘‘ greatest-happiness” principle 
(perhaps only as a conjuror pours fifty different wines from 
the same bottle) cannot be just as well elicited from ano- 
ther, or that it is necessary to accept it before we can ration- 
ally reprobate indiscriminate capital punishment or fraudulent 
contracts. On the contrary, Mr. Burton assumes the axiom- 
atic character of the principle, and proceeds to explain how 
a self-evident thing can be obscure. The axiom, it appears, 
was contradicted only because it was too self-evident: Credo 
quia impossibile, said ‘Tertullian; non credo quia necessarium, 
said the anti-Benthamist. The utilitarian principle dazzled 
by its excess of light ; it provoked denial because it was too 
undeniable. ‘The plain deduction from the principle, that 
‘if murder was beneficial to society, it would be a virtue 
instead of a vice,” provoked a general ery of horror; which 
horror, says Burton, was not at the conclusion, but at the 
supposition,—not at the would be, but at the 7f. Since man 
ceased to be a savage, he has agreed that murder is the great- 
est of evils: don’t moot the question again with your zfs. So 
utilitarianism gagged its own proof: it had made up its mind, 
and would not have its convictions unsettled. However in- 
genious Mr. Burton may think this argument, it Is not true. 
Society has often rewarded men for useful murders, without 
absolving the murderers from the stings of conscience or the 
abhorrence of men. Assassination may be useful, but it can 
never be other than detestable. However advantageous, it 
remains a vice. 

Although Bentham says that his principle cannot be 
proved, Mr, Burton tries to prove it. ‘ All language pre- 
supposes it,” he says. Yet no true Benthamite can adduce 
this argument scriously, for Bentham laughs at the proof of 
duty which is derived from language. He would rather re- 
construct language than review his theory. ‘Therefore Mr. 
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Burton can only use this argument pleasantly, as an argu- 
mentum ad hominem. But, such as it is, let us see what he 
can make of it. ‘* Pleasure, in common language, is almost 
synonymous with volition. What | please is simply what I 
will, What a man wills may be far from giving him plea- 
sure; yet, in doing it, is he not following his own pleasure ? 
The suicide follows the dictates of his will,—does what he 
pleases. The man who stabs his best friend, and lives a life 
of remorse, acts on the sudden impulse, or pursues the plea- 
sure of the moment. So with the words choice and prefer- 
ence; | choose, or | prefer, is nearly the same as ‘ this pleases 
me best.’”” Hence we have the words uéé/ity, happiness, plea- 
sure, volition, choice, and preference,—all synonymous, or at 
least having one common element of meaning. ‘This element 
must constitute the essence of every motive; for all motives 
can be expressed by one or other of the above words. ‘his 
element is pleasure, the essential characteristic of every motive 
of action. 

How this can follow we cannot see, after it has been con- 
ceeded that “what a man wills may be far from giving him 
pleasure.” For when a man assigns no reason for a foolish 
act but ‘* because | please,” we do not understand * 1 please” 
to mean ‘it gives me pleasure,” but as a mere assertion of 
liberty, independence, and unaccountability to the questioner. 
Again, if pleasure constitutes the essence of all things that 
are motives of action, all such motives must be some kind of 
pleasure :—we are not speaking of the external objects of 
desire,—food, wealth, friends, books, and the like,—but mo- 
tives which, like pleasure itself, are internal modifications of 
the person, the objects of our self-consciousness and internal 
sense. Such motives are vigour, knowledge, liberty. We 
feel strong, learned, determined, just as pre cisely as we feel 
happy. We wish to feel stronger, wiser, freer, with a mental 
act exactly like that whereby we wish to feel happier. We 
aspire to power, wisdom, freedom, for themselves, without 
any necessary reference to the pleasure they nay procure, 
‘Therefore if “pleas ure is a motive of action, so also, and in 
precisely the same sense, is strength, knowledge, or freedom. 
But uow if you insist upon generalising all motives into plea- 
Sure, you must so define the word as to make pleasure eiter 
into the definition of all other motives: pleasure must be the 
substance of which ali possible motives are but qualifications, 
the gcnus of which all are but species; strength must be 
one kind of pleasure, knowledge another , liberty. “another, If 
this problem is not only impossible but foolish, then it is 
absurd to say that pleasure is the substance, the necessary 
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and essential clement of all objects of desire, and, as such, 
the true end of man. 

And here experience confirms our theory. In many in- 
stances it is easy to see that, so far from pleasure and pain 
being the final causes of the acts producing them, the acts 
are the final causes of the pleasure and pain; the only pur- 
pose of the pleasure and pain is to elicit the acts; SO that, SO 
far from the natural end of the act being to gain the pleasure 
that accompanies it, the natural end of the pleasure is to re- 
mind us that we have to perform the act. So with pain: 
why should fire torture us so intolerably, unless, if it did not, 
we might sit down contentedly in the grate, and consume 
ourselves without knowing it, like the. poor vagrant who 
warmed his feet against a lime-kiln while he slept, and woke 
with them burnt off? So pleasure and pain are rather the 
suggesters and directers of our movements than the ends, final 
causes, or motives of our acts. Bentham says as much when 
he calls the different pleasures and pains distributed by the 
various laws the sanelions of such laws. For a sanction is an 
additional, accidental, nou-essential motive annexed to a com- 
mand to ensure its pe vformanece. ‘The end of the command 
is the performance of the thing commanded, not the distribu- 
tion of its rewards and penalties to the obedient and disobe- 
dient. Anda rational being obeys for the sake of the thing 
commanded, not for the accidental pleasures and pains :—we 
are not talking of positive human enactments, like game- 
laws, but of natural and divine laws. Take the law of eat- 
ing. Do we eat for the pleasure of mastication? <A brute, 
a child, or a glutton may; but the reasonable man eats for 
health and strength ; pleasure and pain are the sanctions, and 
in a great measure the signs and rules, of his doing so, telling 
him when nature craves refreshment, and when she is satis- 
fied. Old men, in whom the pleasure of the palate is dead, 
do not know when the stomach requires food, and have to 
eat by weight and measure. But for men in health the law 
of eating is sanctioned by the pleasures of deglutition and 
the pains of hunger, to induce us to do what is necessary for 
health. Bodily vigour, not the pleasure of the table, is the 
rational end of eating. But perhaps it will be said that 
vigour is itself a pleasure; if so, let a Goliaiton of bodily 
vigour be given, showing clearly what kind of pleasure it 1s. 
But at least bodily vigour is a source of pleasure, and is only 
desirable as such. W hy so? * Because we can only desire a 
thing for the pleasure it will give us.” Here is the difficulty. 
Life consists of a quantity of separate acts, cach accompanied 
and sanctioned by its own pleasure. But the rational being 
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does not perform each several act for the precise pleasure 
that results from that act,—does not eat for the pleasure of 
gobbling, but for vigour of body; as the athlete does not 
train for the mere pieasure of being in condition, whatever 
satisfaction accompanies that state, but ior other ends for 
which it qualifies him. So that the ultimate aim of each 
act is not the pleasure annexed to it, but an improved con- 
dition of the active faculty or person. In like manner, the 
ultimate end of the complex act which we call life may in 
some sense be called not the pleasure of living, but rather an 
Improvement and prolongation of the living being, and an in- 
crease of his power, knowledge, and liberty ; ; an end desirable 
in itself, whetlier Increase or decrease of actual pleasure fol- 
lows. 

An unexpected result of Benthamism is this, that whereas 
all previous philosophers identified the good with the real, 
thereby making man always aim at something substantial and 
essential, Bentham turns life into a fiction, an imaginary 
pursuit of an unreality. For no doubt pleasure must come 
within the class of things which he calls ‘ fictitious entities ;” 
a class which includes *f not only fabulous persons, as the 
heathen gods, but such things as quality, relation, power, 
obligation, duty, right,” which have only ‘fa sort of verbal 
reality ;’ for it is only the necessary form of language that 
makes us speak of them as ‘ real things,” and “ without such 
sensatiois as pleasure and pain, duties would be without 
force and rights without value.”* This distinction of real 
and fictitious entities, so far from being a casual thought, is, 
according to Mr. Burton, “ the most remarkable and original 
feature” of Bentham’s logic and metaphysics ; and has “¢a most 
important application in the arrangement of the elements of 
thought.” ‘This famous distinction teaches that ‘nouns ex- 
pressing real entities are names of things of which we predi- 
cate the actual existence; such as a ball, a wheel, an impres- 
sion on the mind, &c. Nouns expressive of fictitious entities 
are all those nouns which do not express sucii actual exist- 
ences.” ‘The division is only important as showing what 
things Bentham thought real, and what fictitious. If we be- 
lieve there is a soul, it is a real entity; if not, it is a fictitious 
entity. But whether soul is real or fictitious, its parts—will, 
understanding, perceptive faculties, memory and imagination 
—are only fictitious because they have no existence independ- 
ent of the soul in which they exist. ‘To him who believes in 
God, God is a real entity; to the disbeliever, He is not a fic- 
titious entity, but a nonentity.f But if will and duty are to 

* Works, vol. viii. p. 126. T Vol. viii. p. 1Y0. 
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be reckoned fictions because they do not stand alone, but in- 
here in something else, how can pleasure and pain real 2 
Yet to own them to be fictitious would be fatal; so Ben- 
thain tells us that though it is certain ‘‘ that no te 
can be called a real entity, if either solidity or permanence 
be regarded as a quality belonging to the essence of reality,” 
yet perceptions are “ more easily ‘proved real than other ob- 
jects, because these objects can only be proved real by per- 
ception.” ‘The only clue we can find to lead us through this 
tangle of insolent sophistry is the rule, ‘*’The only realities 
are sensations of the five senses, and the objects of these sen- 
sations; all else is fiction.”” Soul and God transeant: the 
world is not ripe for his opinion; so he is content to let them 
remain for a time, conscious that in time the vital force of 
his system must eject them as excrementitious matter. But 
every where else the rule 1s, “* Whatever is an object of sensa- 
tion, is real; whatever is an object too deep for sense,—-power, 
will, or intelligence,—is a fiction.” Pleasure is real, because 
it is an object of sensation; duty a fiction, because it is an 
idea ; phenomenon is your only ‘reality : substance, essence, 
force, “entity and quiddit y, the chosts of defunct bodies, 
are all hambug. Bentham is not “honest enough to put his 
thought into words; on the contrary, he pretends to give a 
test to discriminate the real from the fictitious which is in- 
consistent with what we have just said. It is this: ‘* Fictitious 
entities can only be perceived in their relations with real en- 
tities; they cannot be perceived as existing by themselves ; it 
cannot be said that they are, but that they are iz other things. 
They owe their impossible and yet necessary existence to 
language alone; they have no independent existence, they 
must be in something real. Hence the test of reality is the 
being a receptacle for fictitious entities. Substance is real ; 
that which can only exist in it is fictitious.”* This rule 
absolutely excludes a whole class of things which Bentham 
expressly includes among real entities; namely impressions 
on the mind, which are nothing apart from the mind on or 2 
which they are made. Now pleasure and pain are such im- 
pressions, not existing apart from the mind or senses; there- 
fore they are fictitious entities. But Bentham calls them 
real because they can be perceived. ‘Therefore his p pretended 
test of reality and fiction is itself fictitious; his real test is, 

‘can we feel, see, or touch it?” The objects of the five 
senses are real, all else is fiction: the senses are every thing ; 
reason is null, except as their minister and coadjutor. 

But we need not quarrel about a name; whether pleasure 
* Vol. viii. p. 201. 
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and pain are real or fictitious, they can only exist in some- 
thing else, they can never be perceived apart from the sub- 
ject in which they are seated. All pleasure and pain must 
be in soul or body; in some organ of the body, or some 
faculty of the soul, apart from which we cannot perceive the 
pain or pleasure. Pleasure, then, does not subsist by itself; 
it must be inherent in something else; it is at most the part 
of a whole. Now when we seek pleasure, is it the part we 
seek, or the whole? Is the pleased faculty, or the pleasure 
abstracted from the faculty, the object of our activity? The 
distinction is more important than it looks; for it enables us 
to refute one of Bentiam’s sophisms. Lf we say with him 
that the pleasure, apart from all consideration of the faculty 
or organ wherein it is seated, is the motive of every action, we 
must “identify all motives. Pleasure is pleasure, and nothing 
else, if we abstract all consideration of the faculty pleased. 
It may be, like abstract motion, long or short, fast or slow ; 
but can have no moral character, fair or foul, refined or 
shameful. If abstract pleasure is, as Bentham aflirms, our 
only motive and our only end, then, as he also affirms, all 
motives are essentially the same.* ‘* ‘The motive, as far as 
it goes, of the vilest, is the same as the motive of the noblest, 
to increase his stock of happiness.” Hence, as all motives are 
the same, to inquire into the sources instead of the conse- 
quences of conduct Is foolish. ‘Phe inquiry is a fruitless one ; 
and were it not fruitless, it would be useless.” In reality he 
was of the same mind as the public as to the value of his lucu- 
brations on the ‘ greatest-happiness principle” as the motive 
of conduct. He knew that to separate pleasure from that in 
which it inheres, and to make abstract pleasure the sole mo- 
tive of conduct, is to render all science of motives and sources 
of action impossible ; that the concrete, not the abstract, is 
the reality—the pleased organ or faculty, not the pleasure. 
It is plain that we perceive not the abstract pain in the finger, 
but the pained finger; not the abstract pain in the memory, 
but the painful remembrance; not the abstract pleasure in 
the intellect, but the agreeable thought. ‘This consideration 
renders moral science possible, but confutes Bentham’s Sys- 
tem. or though pleasure in the abstract is neither virtuous 
nor vicious, moral nor immoral, yet as soon as it Is connected 
With the hiera: chy of our faculties it receives its character 
from the faculty in which it resides, and is subordinated to 
the natural law that regulates their precedence and supremacy. 
Pleasure in this concrete connection Is a real thing, subject to 


* Deontology, vol. ii. pp. 1590, 156. 
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moral laws: in Bentham’s abstract sense it is nothing; a 
mere notion, a “ fietitious entity,” a word that represents no 
corresponding reality. And the only rule that we can draw 
from his generalisation is this: Since happiness is pleasure, 
and pleasure is any vital movement whatever, therefore any 
vital movement conduees to h: apple ss; therefore any act may 
be good: ‘Le véritable bien Gtant perdu, tout devient le 
veritable bien.?’* 

It is remarkable that Bentham, who belonged to those 
sensual reasoners who wished to introduce the Baconian 
induction into metaphysies, and who thought that the only 
right way of finding what was in man was not to look within 
the only consciousness whose interior 1s Open to each man’s 
view, his own, but to examine the outsides of many men, 
and thence to divine their insides; who stigmatised attention 
to the voice of conscience as caprice, and scouted the idea of 
judging things by our likes and dislikes, our sympathy and 
antipathy ;—it is remarkable, we say, that one of this school 
should have pretended to toma a wabeeoesl criterium on the 
basis of so purely persenal a thing as pleasure, a thing of 
which there is no possible common measure. <A sight or 
sound gives a sensation common to all, which may be jud: 2ed 
bv an external standard: but pleasure is an internal thrill, 
whose sensation is rigorously confined to the person who 
feels it; it refuses to submit to the laws of generalisation, 
abstraction, and statistics; no man can communicate to his 
neighbour a real idea of his pleasure; its amount, its kind, 
its intensity, are strictly personal, and most capricious 10 
their variations; **the heart knows its own bitterness, and 
no stranger meddles with its joy.” For what is pleasure ? 
We can “seareely call it a perception, for we can describe 
that which we perceive: it is hardly a sensation, but rather 
the accompaniment of sensation, or, indeed, of any other 
mental or bodily act; for each faculty feels pleasure in mere 
motion; to every muscular movement, to every act of nerve, 
brain, or soul, its own satisfaction is attached. Pleasure in- 
heres in each act of grasping or using an ‘fobject of desire ;” 
not that pleasure is the act, but it is, as it were, a music 
and radiance that to the Sawaal ear and eye accompanies and 
illumines the act. Or, again, pleasure is the oil which the 
mind secretes to lubricate its organs, to render their action 
easy, and to remove the friction of weariness and Impatience. 
Thus, though each act has its own pleasure, each muscle its 
own satisfaction, each nerve its own thrill, each organ of the 
brain its own delight, each thought its own charm, each use 


* Pascal. 
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of power, knowledge, or will, its own attractiveness, yet these 
pleasurs ‘sare hot In any true sense the motives of our Con- 
duct; they are neither the force by which, nor the reason 
lor which, we act. We might as well call a the reason of 
mechanical motion ; because friction stops motion, and oil 
counteracts friction, therefore without oil motion would be 
stopped, aid therefore oil is the cause of motion, the motive- 
power of the machinery where it is used. As the foot stides 
Where grease Is smeared, so the soul slides where pleasure 
oils its path. Hence the French call the headlong appetite 
lubricilé. But pleasure is neither the motive-power, nor the 
thing moved, nor the quality that characterises the motion. 
The soulis the thing moved. Its powers—force, intelligence, 
wiil—are its motors. ‘Lhese powers act by their own organs ; 

each organ is oiled with pleasure: the one best oiled moves 

most casily, and invites the most energy of the soul. ‘Thus 
pleasure is the plonecr, the provider, the suggester, the faci- 
litater of action, not its motive-power or its neal cause: plea- 
sure Is for the sake of the faculty, not the faculty for the sake 
of its pleasure. 

But if pleasure and pain are accidental accessories, de- 
pending upon the novelty, the facility, the spontaneity of 
our eects, or on the health ol our organs and our good or ill 
humour at the moment; if they are ‘purely personal, caprici- 
ously variable, incapable of rules or gencralisations,—what 
are we to think of a philosopher who builds on these shifting 
sunds, and introduces his system with the declaration : 

** Nature has placed mankind under the governance of two 
sovereign masters,—pleasure aid pain. It is for them alone to 
point out what we ought to do, as well as to determine what we 
shall do: on the one hand the standard of right aud wrong, on the 
other the chain of causes and effects, are fastened to their throne. 
They govern us in all we do, in all we say, in all we think: every 
effort we can wake to throw off our subjection will serve but to 
demonstrate and confirm it. In words a man may pretend to 
abjure their empire, but in reality he will remain subject to it all 
the while. The principle of utiity (the greatest- happiness prin- 
ciple) recognises this subjection, and assumes it for the foundation 
of that system the object of which is to rear the fabric of felicity 
by the hands of reason and of Jaw. Systems which attempt to 
question it deal in sounds instead of sense, in caprice instead of 
reason, In darkness tustead of light.” 


Pleasure and pain as our masters, which dictate our duty 
and enforce our obedience; which teach us what is right and 
wrong, and necessitate us to follow their teaching,—are cer- 
tainly fictitious entities, whose reality we can nowhere find. 
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Our personal consciousness tells us that we can deny our- 
selves any given pleasure or aggregate of pleasures, and 
inflict on ourselves any pain. If Bentham’s words have any 
meaning, we must always pursue the greater pleasure, or 
that which appears greater at the moment. Yet Mr. burton 
owns that we may rush into misery ‘* because we please ;” 
that is, not because it gives us greater pleasure, but because 
we choose to assert our liberty. Lf pleasure were the rule of 
right, there is no question along what road the lubricity of 
our nature would hurry us. Each organ of body or brain 
has its own pleasure, and the ereater the organ, probably the 
greater the pleasure. Are we, therefore, to determine what 
is right for a man, or foretell what he must do, by feeling 
the bumps on his head%’ Or, on this rule, how determine 
between the conflicting claims of justice and benevolence ? 
Justice, im some cases, requires the distribution of pains; 
benevolence, in all cases, the distribution of pleasures: but 
the doing justice has its own pleasure. Here is pleasure 
against pleasure. ‘The pleasure of benevolence is unques- 
tionably the greater (if pleasure can be estimated at all), 
because It involves not only the pleasure of the benevolent 
person, but also the pleasure of the party benefited; whercas 
justice may be only a pleasure to one and a pain to the other. 
The rule, therefore, that benevolence should prevail, requires 
that our sense of justice be outraged, and pleasure made the 
pretext of violating one of the faculties upon which the very 
existence of pleasure depends. Hence the production of the 
maximum of enjoyment cannot be the criterium and rule of 
action, for it sacrifices our nature and destroys those very 
faculties by which we enjoy ourselves. He in whom the 
sense of justice or anger is utterly extinct, has a maimed 
mind, and is disqualified for much natural pleasure. He that 
aims at the conservation and perfection of every faculty of his 
soul, preserves a much greater capability of enjoyment than 
he who alins at the maximum of pleasure. 

And how are our faculties preserved and perfected? By 
their habitual use according to the laws of their nature. And 
if cach use of each faculty is accompanied with its own plea- 
sure, we need look no further than such use; we need not 
be continually considering, ** Could L enjoy mysclf more than 
i am now doing 2” which must be the ease if we consistently 
pursue the maximum of enjoyment. By pursuing this maxi- 
mum We may, as we have just seen, cut off some real, weil- 
springs of pleasure; by trying to perfect our faculties we, at 
any iate, do not prejudice the nature we pretend to guard. 
What we require to be ensured to us is not pleasure, which 
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no one can secure, but that liberty of action without which 
pleasure is impossible. Hence, instead of the ‘ greatest- 
happiness principle,” we would propose as the end of legis- 
lation, * to elicit the greatest amount of spontaneous action 
that is possible, without detriment to the actor or his fellows, 
iu mind or body.” As we have seen, the faculty is not for 
the sake of its pleasure, but the pleasure for tiie faculty. 
The thing to be done and aimed at is the action, not the 
pleasure which is the contingent accidental emanation of 
the act. Hence the social moralist has (1) to allow pertect 
liberty, even to provide encouragement, for all acts not 
detrimental; and (2) to guard against detrimental acts with 
the least possible prejudice to liberty. Action Is a more gene- 
ral term than pleasure; each act has its pleasure, but the 
amount of the pleasure is capricious: no man can secure It 
for himself, much less for others. But he can secure liberty 
of action; for liberty is a positive idea that can be expressed 
and valued, while pleasure is a subjective sensation that no 
man can estimate for another. Liberty, therefore, 1s a better 
criterium than pleasure; it also leads much less circuitously 
to Bentham’s measures than his principle does. What 1s 
free trade but liberty in commerce? What the removal of 
religious disabilities but free trade in religion? The ** great- 
est happiness of the greatest number” might logically require 
the suppression of sinister opinions, It is only when the 
ruler knows that no compulsory religion is good either for 
earth or heaven, that he begins to leave men to the liberty 
which belongs to them, without attempting to make them 
happy by proclamation or religious by act of parliament. 
‘The tree man resents all such meddlesome interference; he 
considers himself degraded when another would play upon 
iim, would seek to know his stops, would pluck out the 
heart of lis mystery, and would sound him from his lowest 
note to the top of his compass as he would sound a pipe: 
‘*"Sblood,” says Hamlet, **do you think I am easier to be 
played on than a pipe?’ Our happiness is our own; it Is 
the imusie with which our acts regale our inward ear: a 
stranger cannot hear it; much less can he, as Bentham would, 
catch it, te it ina knot, and bottle it. Verily these liberal 
philosophers are more inquisitorial than the Lnquisition itself: 
that iuquired into our opinions; these come round and feel 
our pulses, inquire our sensations, and ask whether we are 
happy. ‘Lhe first impulse of a man with any self-respect 
should be to give the indisereet inquirer a box on the ear, 
lor what has government to do with our pleasure? It can 
lead the horse to the water, but not make him drink; it can 
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provide that we have liberty of enjoyment, not that we actually 
enjoy ourselves. Yet this is Bentham’s idea: he would dict 
us, and measure out our rhubarb, water-eruel, and bread and 
butter; he allows nothing for freedom of ideas, for the liberty 
of internal self-adjustment; he cannot leave us alone, but 
must squeeze us, and pat us, and pull us into happiness ; 
he must dictate our tenets, and educate us on his own prin- 
ciples. This scheme of compulsory uniform education may 
be derived from his greatest-happiness principle; but we 
are certain that it is utterly opposed to our intellectual 
liberty. Yet Bentham, after adopting the purely aninal 
criterium of pleasure, was perhaps right in treating his sub- 
jects as mere animals, and in despising their convictions. 
With enough bread, meat, beer, and tea, with a good house 
and pocket-money, how could any man object to be drilled 
exactly according ‘to the state recipe, even though it pre- 
scribed Bentham’s me taphysics, the lowest possi ble degrada- 
tion of a reasonable soul ¢ 

Further, the * greatest-happiness principle” is obnoxious 
to the same objections as those for which its rivals are dis- 
placed. Bentham calls the moral sense individual fancy or 
caprice. but caprice is pleasure; the capricious man takes 
the line that pleases him, the line that he chooses to take. 
The sympathy and antipathy that Bentham = sneers at are 
only pleasure and pain; and his greatest-happiness principle 
is ouly the sympathy-and-antipathy principle generalised. 
Instead of studying the likes and dislikes of the individual, 
he studies those of the masses, As a politician speaking to 
multitudes, he strikes the average of their pleasures, and 
calls it general happiness. but, atter all, the general happt- 
ness is only the mean of individual likes and dislikes; he has 
only substitut:d public for private, popular for individual 
caprice. But when he goes on to tell us what our happiness 
ought to be, is, and shall be, he only destroys our caprice, 
individual and general, to Impose his own upon us. 

And after thus eeneralising caprice, andl calling it th 
greatest happiness of the greatest muaber. and ordering us 
to live by its rules, Bentham has only upset his own principle. 
** Pleasure,” a man night say, “is your rule of action; how 
can you make my pleasure coincide with that of the public? 
] may be an exception to the average; by what right do you 
tell me to prefer the pleasure of the public to my own? 
‘Conscience requires it;’ but you contradict your system by 
admitting conscience.  § Interest requires it;’ but how can 
my interest, which is only my pleasure, require me to sa- 
erifice my pleasure for that of others? No, as Vinet SAYS, 
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ucilitarians who have substituted general for universal utility 
are apostates from their system; they admit obligation; there 
is no middle term between individual interest and duty. 
‘But the hypothesis of society requires a social end.’ ‘True ; 
but only on hypothesis. If | enter voluntarily on social 
obligations, Lam obliged; but if [ find myself without my 
consent placed in society, what obliges me to accept the 
social end of general utility as my special aim? Here you 
must Introduce some obligation; and in so doing, must vio- 
late Our paramount right of following our own pleasure, such 
as We Judge it to be.” 

And if Bentham’s principle is untenable in theory, what is 
it in practice? First, it is unintelligible. © Pleasure” means 
a different thing to each different person. In morals the same 
general term expresses all degrees of the same kind of ethical 
matter; the saint may accuse himself in the same words as the 
sinner, though the one has scarecly an evil thougit to confess, 
while the other is loaded with crimes. So the rale which tells 
us to pursue the maximum of happiness, that is, our most 
intense, longest, surest, nearest, most productive and most 
extended enjoyment, means something very different for the 
man of thought on one hand and the man of action on the 
other, the poct and the prize-fighter, the man-about-town and 
the sailor. ‘The pleasure of one is not the pleasure of the other. 
Lhe philosopher, with his mtcllectual enjoyment, thinks that 
all will have the same tastes as himself, and so lays down the 
rule, ‘* follow your pleasures.” And lo, the gardens of Epi- 
curus are transformed into a pigsty. The rule, therefore, 1s 
unintelligible, beeause each person understands pleasure in a 
different sense; the rule is mischievous, because bad men 
will understand it in the worst sense. And though it were 
neither unintelligible nor mischievous, 1t would be inprae- 
ticable. Pursue that ‘which, taking all times and all per- 
sons into consideration, leaves a balance of happiness.” If 
man were God, he might both consider “all times and all 
persons,” and might know what constitutes his happiness,— 
what of all possible combinations of the infinite number of 
possible things would give him the greatest possible enjoy- 
ment; but clearly the sum is too complex for any human 
arithmetician. All the quantities are unknown and unknow- 
able. In spite of Bentham, we can tell whether a thing is 
right or wrong without reference to consequences; but we 
cannot tell what pleasure a thing will give us till we have 
tried. Norule can be given: the same thing pleases us at 
one time, and pains us at another; nothing is more capricious 
than our susceptibility of pain and pleasure. Pleasure and 
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pain are in some sense sanctions of laws; but they are blind, 
aud appeal not to reason but to instinct. If they are the only 
sanctions God has given, He treats us as He treats the brutes, 
or as Bentham says English lawyers treat the public. ‘* Do 
you know how they make the common law? Just as a man 
makes laws for his dog. When your dog does any thing you 
want to break him of, you wait till he does it, and then you 
beat him for it.” And though pleasure and pain are blind 
aud uncontrollable, yet Bentham talks of punishing them. 
‘Lhe most abominable pleasure .... is necessarily followed 
by such a quantity of pain, that the pleasure in comparison 
of it is as nothing; and this is the true and sole, but perfectly 
suflicient reason, for making it a ground of punishment.” 
That is, because pleasure entails pain naturally, therefore it 
should entail more artificially. ‘This is the reasoning of can- 
nibals, who cat their old fathers. ‘ The pleasure of living 
entails the pains of age, and gives others the trouble of main- 
taining the aged; therefore it should be punished in a way 
to correct the evil, and benefit the community. ‘Lhis end is 
perfectly attained by the young people killing and making a 
meal of their parents.” 

Again, Bentham’s principle of happiness, carried out into 
practice, destroys the faculules on which we depend for hap- 
piness. One of our best feelings is gratitude. Is the motive 
for indulging the feeling to be its pleasure and its utility ?— 
but interested gratitude is no gratitude at all. ‘* Gratitude,” 
says Vinet, ‘is accompanied by a pleasure; but we are not 
grateful for the sake of enjoying this pleasure: such a calcu- 
lation, made beforehand, nips gratitude in the bud.” If the 
son is only to “justify” his love for his father, and the 
mother for her child, on the ground of its utility, then the 
devoted son is only one who understands his interests better 
than the parricide, the aflectionate mother only a better cal- 
culator than the infanticide. And how make pleasure a cri- 
terium of modesty? We have a faculty which, till we have 
outraged it, sends the blood tingling to the cheeks, and fills 
us with the bitterest shame when an obscenity Invades our 
senses or our mind. What is the use of this faculty? Ben- 
tham teaches that it is to enhance immodest pleasures by all 
coy arts; to prevent the victory being too easy, or the joys 
too fleeting. ‘he use of modesty is to inflame immodesty in 
others, and to be a sauce to enhance the flavour of our own 
immodest pleasures. Can any system be more suicidal and 
self-contradictory, any more corrupt, unnatural, and beastly ¢ 

And utility, in Bentham’s sense of pleasure, no more 
goverls our external than our internal acts. Let us take an 
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illustration of his own. ‘ What constitutes the value of a 
lot of ground? Is it not the amount of pleasure to be drawn ° 
from it? and does not that value vary according to the greater 
or less duration that we are able to promise ourselves in the 
enjoyment of it?” ‘Therefore, as a man of eighty cannot 
enjoy an estate so long or so keenly as a man of thirty, he 
should pay less for it. ” Property should be sold on a sliding 
scale; its value should be a function of the age of the pur- 
chaser. Perhaps we shall be told that matters are equalised 
by the old man’s having the power of leaving his property to 
whom he chooses. So they are, if it can be proved that such 
a power gives so intense a pleasure, that the prospect of soon 
exercising it makes the old man’s four years’ enjoyment as 
sweet as the young man’s dreary waiting for half a century to 
give place to his ‘heir. The fact i is, that the buyer does not 
go by calculations of pleasure, but by calculations of use, 
which is a very different matter. Use is external ; pleasure 
internal and personal : an old man may get as much use out 
of a property as a young one, however different their personal 
enjoyment of 1t may be. 

But if both in theory and in practice Bentham’s philosophy 
was so weak, what constituted its strength? First, Bentham 
Was a representative man, the living expression of a material- 
istic age, which had formed him, and taught him how to re- 
duce to form the materials it gave him. "The philosophy of 
the age was sensationalist and experimental, and denied the 
existence of any universal and necessary d-priort ideas. It 
taught that all light was outside man, all darkness within him; 
and that he must look out of window even to know himself. 
Physiology sought to comprehend life with microscope and 
scalpel ; phrenology to supplant moral science by a mere 
feeling of bumps. Medizeval thought was derided when she 
proclaimed that ‘f unless man enters into himself, and dwells 
there, he can never know himself, nor see his value, his 
nature, and his natural beauty.”* Intuition and _ self-con- 
sciousness had to give place to external observation and sta- 
tistics. Bacon had run to seed. All thought was prostituted 
to be a purveyor to the animal nature. ‘Bentham appeared 
as the attorney, the spokesman, the apologist of the age, 

And if he flittered the age by assuming its principles, 
much more so did he by deducing therefrom, with all the 
pomp of system, the measures then being inaugurated. A 
theory was wanted to connect and systematise thoes details, 
and to show that they were not accidental nor unreasonable : 
“‘ Les raisons me viennent apres,” said M. de Roannez to 


* Raymund de Sabunde. 
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Pascal, ‘mais d’abord la chose m’agrée ou me choque sans en 
savoir la raison; et cependant cela me choque par cette raison 
que | je découvre qu’ensuite.”” © Mais,” answered the philoso- 
pher, “je crois non pas que ce ‘la choquait par ces raisons qu'on 
trouve apres , Mails qu ‘on ne trouve ces ralisous que parceque 
cela choque.” One has heard of official philosophers who 
have their conclusions given them ready made, and who shut 
their eyes, go back ten paces, and without knowing where 
they are shooting, will hit the bull’s-eye. He that hides 
may find; when you once know that a ‘thing is to be, it is 
easy onoudh to find a reason why it should hes such a reason 
is an admirable discovery of a thing discovered, but it will 
hardly furnish a rule for future discoveries. But the age did 
not care for this: it saw its own principles at the beginning, 
and its own conclusions at the end; and treated the man who 
refused to acknowledge the filiation between principles and 
conclusions as a contemptible fool. 

Thus Bentham’s dictatorial, magisterial, infallible tone 
Was quite in accordance with the spirit of the age. His per- 
fect contempt for other men’s understandings, and perfect 
confidence in his own, gave him much of his air of originality 
and vigour; and served to conceal much of his sophistry, 
@TOSS and palpable as it was. His whole system was one 
sophism. First, in order to get a general principle, he argued, 
because no voluntary agent acts except because he pleases s, 
therefore pleasure is the motive of every act; evidently iden- 
tifving pleasure with voluntary movement. Next, in order 

please the men of his age, he restricted pleasure to its 
usual sense, so as to make his maxim mean that we were to 
act In such a way as to secure to our sensorium the longest, 
largest, and intensest titillation. Thus he made ‘ “pleasure” 
elastic, meaning in each place just what he liked. 

In spite of Bentham’s inability to philosophise, evident to 
any who will take the trouble to wade through a few of his 
muddy pages on me taphysics, we do not believe that this so- 
phistry is involuntary. We cannot acquit him of insincerity. 
We have seen how, i in his ontology, he dares not class soul 
and God among fictions; though the symmetry of his system 
requires it. in his ethies he teils us that theology refers all to 
God’s pleasure ; and that we know God’s pleasure by observ- 
ing our own, and pronouncing it to be His. « Accordingly, 
what is called the pleasure of God is and must necessarily be 
(revelation apart) neither more nor less than the good plea- 
sure of the person, whoever he be, who is pronouncing what 
he believes or pretends to be God’s pleasure.”* | Who cannot 

* Morals and Legislation, c. ii. no. 18 note. 
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see that the words ‘ revelation apart” are a mere tub thrown 
to the whale, like Mr. Buckle’s writing He with an H when 
it refers to God, to blanch the facet that he denies His exist- 
ence? Another insincerity, worthy of any false prophet, is 
the use that Bentham maken of one kind of knowledge to re- 
commend himself as an authority in another. Ile was a pro- 
found political mechanic, and also an atheist; and he made 
his practical writings the vestibule of his atheism, inveigling 
people to accept the latter on the strength of the former. 
He was a ‘fsouper,” who would buy our religious convictions 
in exchange for his instructions in legislation. ‘This is a com- 
mon ruse of impiety: Comte, Humboldt, Buffon, and a host 
more, not content with success in their own line, think that 
nothing is done unless they also break the gates of religion 
with their alien weapons, and plant their standard in the 
midst of Rome. ‘This transparent trick is too successful with 
Englishmen; we pride ourselves on being so eminently prac- 
tical, so prone to prove the pudding by the eating, and so sus- 
picious of logic, that success goes for reason. If a man suc- 
ceeds In sounding a secret of nature, we think that all beyond 
nature is open to him; he that is most practical is the best 
theorist; even in religion an Ienelishman would rather believe 
Sir Isaac Newton or the Duke of W ellington than St. Austin 
and St. Jerome. 

lusincere to his friends, Bentham was insolent to his foes. 
Few persons have ever so ludicrously misrepresented the sys- 
tems they pretended to discuss. He arrogantly parades be- 
fore us an unsightly caricature, coolly assuring us that it is a 
just portrait of our opinions, which he knows better than we 
do. ‘lake as an example his account of the “ ascetic” prin- 
ciple: 


‘Ascetic is a term that has been sometimes applied to monks. 
It comes from a Greek word which signifies exercise. The practices 
by which monks sought to distinguisit themselves from other men 
were called their exercises. ‘These exercises consisted in so many 
contrivances they had for tormenting themselves. By this they 
thought to ingratiate themselves with the Deity. For the Deity, 
said they, is a Being of inlinite benevolence. Now a being of the 
most ordin: wy benevolence i is pleased to see others make themselves 
as happy as they can; therefore to make ourselves as unhappy as 
we can, is the way to please the Deity. If any body ask them what 
motive they could find for do. ng all this, O, said they, you are not 
to imagine that we are punishing ourselves for nothine ¢ we know 
very well what we are about. You are to know that for every 
grain of pain it costs us now, we are to have a hundred grains of 


pleasure by and by.” 
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And this balderdash was received in England as a true 
account of that system whose real expression we find in St. 
Francis Xavier’s hymn: 

‘* My God, I love Thee, not because 
I hope for heaven thereby, 


Nor because they who lov e Thee not 
Must burn eternally.’ 


[ev en secular poetry might have taught Bentham a better 
lesson. ‘* | love my love because she loves me,” is truer phi- 
losophy Pe all that utilitarians ever wrote. But Bentham 

‘ared no more for poetry than for religion : he only wanted 


first to make a general formula, ‘pursue the maximum of 


happiness, ”* that should include both sensualism and asceti- 
cism; and then to explode the latter as absurd, and leave 
sensuality alone on the stage. 

And if he was impudent in statement, he was equally so 
in argument. We have seen that the foundation of bis sys- 
tem is, that ** the standard of right and wrong is attached to 
the throne of pleasure and pain.” Controvert this funda- 
mental position, and he exclaims: 


“Ts it never from any other considerations but those of utility 
that we derive our notions of right and wrong? I[ do not know, I 
do not care. Whether a moral sentiment can be originally conceived 
from any other source than a view of utility, is one question; whe- 
ther, upon reflection and examination, it can be persisted in and 
justified on any other ground by a person reflecting within himself, 
is another; whether, m point of right, it can properly be justified 
on any other ground by a person addressing himself to the com- 
munity, is another. The two first are matters of speculation: it 
matters not, comparatively speaking, how they are decided. The 
last is a question of practice: the decision of it is of as much im- 
portance as that of any can be.” 


The question of the origin of our notions of duty and 
right, is one about which Bentham knows little and cares 
less; the standard of it in private morals is a question which 
he contemptuously passes over as of little importance. Yet, 
after this concession, he will return to it, and write a book 
about deontology in which he will coolly re-assume all that he 
has given up. Just so w hen he was pressed with the conse- 
— of his assertion that all motives are identical, he 
retorted, “* You fool; don’t you know that motives and in- 
tentiene: are different? The motives of action are all equal, 
the consequences differ; the intention looks to the conse- 
quences.” Besides the falsehood of this statement, Bentham 
seems to forget that he had made the same mistake:as he im- 
putes to his anta gonist by identifying motives with ends or 
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objects. It is the thief charging his fleeced accuser with 
robbery. 

After this, we are entitled to call Jeremy Bentham, as a 
philosopher, the greatest humbug of the age. This is the 
first element of his strength. The second is, that he was per- 
haps the best political mechanic that ever lived. His recom- 
mendations are characterised by the shrewdest common sense ; 
and contributed most effectually to the acceptance of the 
principle to which, however falsely, he affiliated them. Wher- 
ever he was inspired, the real thought that inspired him was 
liberty; the removal of all trammels was his demand. He 
strugeled to free us from the leading-strings of nursing- 
fathers and nursing-mothers; to make commercial, political, 
and religious protectionists aware that man, as man, has no 
right to Impose himself on others: that, in Father Hecker’s 
words, ‘f every man was made by his Creator to do his 
own thinking; and that no man, or body of men, has any 
right to dictate his belief, or make his private convictions or 
sentiments binding -upon others.” We could quote some 
noble passages of Bentham in this vein; but our space for- 
bids it. He tells us, that if we differ from other men, we 
inust be content to do so; that we must get rid of our desire 
to make others truckle to us; that the end of political eco- 
nomy is to give security for wealth, security for industry and 
ingenuity in getting it, aud security for performance of con- 
tracts s;—all this, and the like, manifestly derived not from 
the vreatest-happiness principle, but from the principle of 
liberty. ‘The same principle governs his penal code, which 
would prevent detrimental acts with as little prejudice to 
liberty as possible. Lxcessive punishment he calls an offence 
against the welfare—we should say against the lberty—of 
the public. 

So lar from these measures being derived from the ‘‘ great- 
est-happiness principle,” they are entirely opposed to it. The 
legislation which pretends to provide our pleasures is the 
most meddliesome, annoying, parsonic, paternal system that 

can be imagined, and the most galling to the dignity of man. 
The legislation that leaves our spontaneity alone, contented 
with ensuring liberty and security, and letting happiness 
take care of itself, is the true legislation for freemen. ‘Thus 
the principle of liberty, though it may not cover the whole 
ground of morals and “legislation, is at least of much wider 
application than the principle of happiness. We do not pre- 
tend to have opposed the absolute truth to Bentham’s false- 
hood; our object was not to construct, but to demolish: every 
wrong system is sufficiently refuted by the one above it, 
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which contains all the truth of the wrong one, but may in its 
turn require to be supplemented and explained by a still 
higher philosophy. We have shown, then, that utilitarianism 
founded on pleasure is an Epicurean dream, though the utili- 
tarianism built on the free use of our faculties is a fruitful 
reality. ‘This is the principle that accounts for Bentham’s 
triumphs; though it is not the one which he defended, and 
to which he has given his name. Unlike Bacon, whose prin- 
ciple was good, and whose rules for induction have marked a 
new era in science, though his applications of his rules were 
often absurd, Bentham’s details are wonderfully clever and 
sensible, but the principle to which he attempts to affiliate 
them is absurd, dangerous, wicked, and inhuman. 








M. DE MARSYS ON OUR MARTYRS. 


Ir is useless to inveigh against the feeling of nationality; for 
it is a reality, a thing to be used according to the laws of 
its nature, not to be either ignored or crushed. Catholics 
in England have reason to be prejudiced against it, because 
of the spectacle which the national Establishment presents to 
their eyes. But it is no good argument to say, because a 
thing is abused, therefore there i is no use for it; rather, the 
more frightful the abuse, the more reason to find out and 
enforce the right use. A great abuse can only occur in a 
matter where a great use Is possible. A thing which is insig- 
nificant cannot command the attention, much less the nfo. 
tion, of a multitude; and if it could, the multitude could not 
do much harm with it. ‘That the feeling of nationality leads 
to a gigantic abuse in England, seems, as far as it goes, a 
proof that the tecling may be put to a memorable use. 

And we see that even in religious matters it is put to good 
use in all parts of the Catholic world. We are not about to 
defend Gallicanism, or Anglicanisin, or any other ‘f ism” or 
schism, which would have a truth apart, a “God all to itself, 
a wisdom in which foreigners cannot partake, a reason not 
communicable to people born beyoud a certain boundary. 
Reason is not local ; truth cannot be locked up in a box, or 
put into the pound, « or warned off the frontier by custom- 
house officers. But affection is local; as truly as the human 
heart clings to home, family, and friends, so truly does the 
Christian heart cling to the local memorials of religion. What 
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but the expression of this feeling are the pilgrimages and 
sanctuaries of the Catholic world? ‘There is no particular 
truth built up in their walls, or buried in their crypts ; there 
is not any special doctrine to be learned at Jerusalem, or 
Rome, or Compostella, or La Salette; but there is food for 
the affections; there is in each place a well of devotion, the 
waters of which the buckets of stationary housekeeping me- 
ditation can hardly draw. ‘The English abuse the feeling of 
nationality by confounding feeling and thought. ‘They must 
not only have the places to which their affections cling, but 
they must have a national tribunal of truth. In opposing them, 
we must be careful not to go too far, or to be led to deny 
that the affections may have a national and local home be- 
cause the intellect and reason cannot. 

One of the ways in which national ecclesiastical feeling is 
most strongly manifested, is that of devotion to national and 
local saints. We cannot cross the Channel without becoming 
soon aware of this fact. Lach district has its own patron,— 
some holy man who blessed it with his presence centuries 
ago, and whose memory has ever since lived in the hearts 
aud on the lips of the people of the place. In France, Bel- 
gium, Germany, Spain, and Italy the case is the same; so 
is it in places where, though Catholic unity has not been pre- 
served, the Catholic faith has not been forgotten,—in Russia, 
Greece, and the orthodox East each district preserves the 
memory of its own patrons. Even Rome itself, the centre of 

all, the place where, if any where, all national predilection 
~ should be set aside,—Rome itself honours her own saints, 
and seeks to spread their particular devotions through the 
world. ‘There is notuing strange in this. ‘The Jesuit rule 
about persons sent on missions is, that. they should be inti- 
mately known to the superior—zotissimos superiori. This 1s 
human nature, It is of very little use for one not an Oxonian 
to stand for an Oxford professorship ; the shortest way to an 
Anglican bishopric is to make friends with the premier. So 
it is at Rome; ceteris paribus, an ecclesiastic whose sphere 
of labour had been there, would have a much better chance 
of preferment than one whose sphere had lain in distant pro- 
vinces. An inferior talent known at head-quarters is on a 
surer road to distinction than the most sublime genius ex- 
haling itself on the frontiers. So it is with devotions: if we 
say the Roman prayers, we must pray to those whom they 
pray to at Rome; and those are the saints who are best 
known at Rome, who have laboured there, taught there, 
have spoken the ean an tongue, and left their monuments on 
Roman soil. But Rome is careful not to push aside local 
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memories, Tach village saint is greater in his own place 
than the greatest that comes from a distance. ‘Though Roman 
missionaries and Italian artists have transplanted St. Law- 
renee, St. Sebastian, St. Agnes, St. Cecilia, into all lands, 
they have not obliterated, nor sought to obliter “ate, the local 
devotions. Each section of the Church still venerates its 
own founders, its own apostles, its own saints: missionaries 
of each nation transplant the national worship ; France car- 
ries the banner of St. Vincent of Paul farther than the mis- 
sionaries of old carried those of St. Lawrence or St. Gregory. 
ach order propagates its own patronage. ‘The Jesuits pane- 
eyrise the Saints of the Society, the Frmars preach about St. 
Francis and St. Dominic, the Oratorians about St. Piilip, 
the Redemptorists about St. Alphonsus. The local, national, 
corporate spirit, so far from being discouraged, is encouraged 
in matters of devotion. 

And with reason; for why should not the Church use 
every element In humanity that can be turned to good ac- 
count? But just this spirit of nationality is one of the 
strongest in our nature. Why is the enthusiasm we feel for 
W ellington so much greater than that we have for Napoleon ? 
What leads the Knglishman even to maintain that our war- 
rior was the greater man of the two? Now put the case: 
Suppose we had possessed a Catholic Wellington, a man who 
had led our missionaries to victory, under whom either our 
country or India had been subdued to the faith, whose deeds 
had been miraculous, whose character winning, whose influ- 
ence unbounded,—who does not see that the devotion to such 
a man would be one of the most powerful instruments for 
the propagation of the cause tor which he fought, one of the 
strongest preservatives of its hold on the popular mind? De- 
votion to him would be the natural expression of Catholic 
zeal: it would imply no comparison of him with the apostles 
of other countries, far less would it lead to any hostility or 
jealous emulation ; there would be no danger of the partisans 
of different saints fighting like the inhabitants of the different 
nomes of Egypt for their different gods, whether ibis, cro- 
codile, or hippopotamus. For all Catholic saints fought for 
one end; and however divergent in life, their misunderstand- 
ings are all sunk and absorbed in the greatness of the cause 
for which they laboured. There is no danver to Catholic unity 
in the multiplicity of its champions; it is not a source of 
weakness that each town, each village, should have its local 
memorials, its own traditions, its own sanctuary, Where the 
idea lives, and is, as it were, incarnate for the benefit of the 
neighbourhood, 
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On the other hand, it is a great sign of weakness and lan- 
guor when there are no such national or local memories, or 
when they are so loosely held that they give way to the first 
intruder that comes to supplant them. Thus it is in England ; 
we have absolutely no — saints, none who live in our 
memories aud affections. t. Lhomas and St. Cuthbert are 
almost the only ones who have survived the crash of the Re- 
formation; of those who have laboured and died since, we 
have preserved scarcely a memory. If any other Church in 
the world had such a list of martyrs to show as we have had 
during the last three centuries, would it suffer, think you, 
their glory to be shut up in the two volumes of Challoner’s 
Memoirs of Missionary Priests, and to be buried in the dust 
of the library? A saint’s life that only lives in books, is like 
music written but never performed ; it may be useful to the 
student, but it cannot move the masses. ‘The memory of saints 
should be speaking, not mute; it should be in the heart and 
on tie lips, not merely on paper. Here, as every where else 
in religious matters, the letter kills, or at least lets people die, 
while it is the spirit that quickens and makes them live. 

Our great controversialists in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries were not at all inclined to slur over matters 
so complacently. ‘The more they saw the Church suffer in our 
land, the more they boasted of her national glories.‘ lisher 
of Rochester,” writes Alan Cope,* ‘‘ and ‘Thomas More, were 
the two great lights, not of England only, but of Iurope ; 
the one the acknowledged chief of the clergy, the other of 
the laity, in gravity, learning, and virtue. If God had let a 
man pick out from all Europe the two men most worthy of 


-performing this service for Christianity, L don’t think he 


could any where have found such a noble pair. And when | 
meditate on these our martyrs, a pleasant thought strikes me 
—how singularly God favours England in comparison to other 
nations. For as, according to Sabellicus, He gave our coun- 
try the prerogative of being the first of all the provinces of 
the Roman empire to veaion. public profession of Christianity, 
so now He has granted it another favour, to be foremost of 
all in offering illustrious and elorious martyrs for the defence 
of the unity ‘of the Church in her Head under Christ. For 
1 do not remember that any martyr ever sufiered before them 
for this cause, except perhaps Isodore, the metropolitan of 
the Ruthenians, whom the Muscovites put to death on his 
return from the Council of Florence, where he had acknow- 
ledged in his own name, and in that of the rest of the Greeks, 


* Dial. vi. cap. xliv. p. 992 bis. 
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the supremacy of the P. ope. But in his case other questions 
of religion were mixed up.’ 

We do not print this extract to defend in every respect 
its historical accuracy, but to show by what means ‘the poor 
exiles of Louvain, Douay, and Rheims kept up their spirits, 
and braced themselves for their unheard-of toils. ‘They did 
not despair of their country; rather they looked upon its 
sufferings as a sign of God’s favour to it. Disaster did not 
discourage them; defeat and exile only renewed their enthu- 
siasm. in the depths of misery, * convened at midmeght in 
outhouses,” hunted like wild-beasts, in squalor, in prison, 
in the pillory, on the gallows, their national Church shone all 
the brighter in their eyes, and glowed ail the more warmly in 
their hearts. They inundated Christendom with the fame olf 
their martyrs: they placed their pictures over their altars; 
they got the Pope’s authority to consecrate altar-stones with 
their "Telies : they invoked their intercession ; they lived by 
their examples. Why should we forget all this? In forget- 
ting it, do we not lose a great source ef streneth and courage, 
a subjective idea that might invigorate and brace our souls, 
an objective reality by the aid of which we might do something 
in our generation ? 

Such were the thoughts that led us to search for, and 
from time to time to print, such unpublished memorials of our 
heroic age as we could discover. Our hope was, that in time 
we should collect materials for a new and enlarged edition 
of the Memoirs of Missionary Priests. For a new edition of 
it seems necessary. One fault of that excellent work is its 
dullness. ‘The good Bishop who compiled it had no dramatic 
insight, no poetical power. In his anxiety for the bare truth, 
he has given us less than the truth. Like a statistician, he 
has pared away all individuality, all personality. We read 
life after life, and are scarcely aware that we are reading 
about different men; there is a sameness, a monotony, that 
could not have been in nature. ‘The most exaggerat: d mili- 
tary discipline cannot drill its victims into pertect identity. 
We have heard a critical genius complain of certain colleges, 
that they turned out all their young men in one pattern, like 
so many pairs of shoes made to order; but place these men 

difficulties and perils, and leave them to shift for them- 
selves, and the spirit of adventure will develop in one, the 
spirit of caution in another, and we shall soon have distinct 
individualities to deal with. But Challoner’s characters are 
all carved out of the same stuff, and into the same shape. Is 
it the fault of the records he followed? Strange if through- 
out the time when Shakespeare was delineating human nature 
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as it has never been painted before or since, when Bacon 
and Milton were living and writing, those of our people who 
deserved it could not find a single biographer who could take 
their portraits. Could not Catholics write or paint ? On the 
contrary, was not Shakespeare himself a Catholic? But 
independently of him, who more electrical in his flashing 
eloquence than Campion; who more solid, strong, clear, and 
seiieie <d than Parsons 2? Somewhere or other, one would think, 
materials must exist for more lifelike, more dramatic, more 
indivicualised portraits of our martyrs and apostles, And 
there are some whose portraits would be well worth hav- 
ing. ‘There is Father Parsons, who fills quite an important 
place in European history; whose name was a bugbear to 
politicians, and whose counsels often determined the course 
of kings: his is a great and most significant figure. ‘Then 
there is Stapleton, the professor of Louvain, who furnished 
Bellarmine with the best arguments in his controversies, 
There is the large-hearted Allen, with his ecclesiastical wisdom 
and prudence not unalloyed with grievous political mistakes. 
There is the introspective Southwell, living in a palace the 
life of a hermit, and in his dismal garret packing thoughts 
close and compounding conceits in verses which often have 
the smack of Shakespeare. ‘There is Campion the eloquent, 
the impassioned, the gentlest of men, the ** gem of Christen- 
dom.” There is Sanders the historian, sharing the perils of 
the Irish insurgents, and dying, as a priest should, in the 
discharge of his duty. They are stars that differ in magnitude, 
in brilhaney, in colour, in combination, as well as in name. 
As men they are good subje cts for painting, if we could but 
recover their likeness. ‘This we cannot well expect to do by 
ally amount of search in record-offices and among state-papers ; 
as well attempt to paint a mansion from its utle-deeds, as 
try to construct a portrait out of records of dates of imprison- 
ment, of informations of spies, of catalogues of the houses 
they haunted, of arraignments, and legal reports of execu- 
tions. ‘These are most valuable as supplying the dry dates, 
the bare outlines, the skeleton of the biography; we must 
search elsewhere for the flesh and fibre. Occasionally among 
these records we meet with an original letter of some im- 
portance; but in such case its preservation has been an ac- 
cident. ‘The dry, tabulating, formal minds of officials saw no 
reason why such things should go into their chest, or be 
entered on their journals ; so we cannot expect to find them 
in any quantities. In collections of more general scope such 
letters are rare; for it is only quite lately that the memorials 
of Catholics have been thought worthy ot a place in our mu- 
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seums and libraries. A man may spend his life diving and 
delving in the masses of materials, without exhuning much 
that is of very startling interest or novelty. Doubiless he 
will come to take vreat interest in his discoveries—what an- 
tiquary does not ?—but this will not make the public take 
interest in them. Our minds are so constituted, that we m ay 
take pleasure in any thing. We may even pursue the in- 
vestigation of genealogies “with the zest of a sportsman for 
partridges, and rejoice over the verification of a date as a 
general triumphs over a captured fortress. But the antiqua- 
rian is living in a world of his own; the great world passes 
by on the other side, and makes no account of his labours. 
But while the stores of unpublished materials are so un- 
grateful in their returns, are we sure that the most has been 
made of what has once been known, and is now forgotten ? 
Are there no books, almost as rare as manuse¢ripts, which 
would serve our turn? We have no doubt there are se- 
veral; one we have ourselves seen in some of the provincial 
libraries of France: a great German critic, who happens 
to posse s a copy of it, wrote to us about it, as being ** per- 
haps unknown in England; I have never seen it quoted.’ 


And yet it contains the most lively, lifelike portraits of 


several of our martyrs that perhaps have ever been penned. 
It is written by a Frenchman, M. de Marsys, who lived 
some years in Ei gland during the reign of Charles 1. He 
was probably one of the Frenchmen attracted to this coun- 
try in hopes of establishing a business under the protec- 
tion of Queen Henrietta. He talks of his ‘having long 
had a common interest with the English Catholics by the 
participation of the spiritual benefits which they gave me in 
hugger-mugger in their houses, and of the evils which they 
had to suffer in public for God’s cause, and which I describe 
in this work, undertaken for their glory and defence, and for 
which | was banished from England, where 1 had begun to 
lay the foundation of a fortune.” His book is in three parts. 
The first two are entitled, “ History of the present persecu- 
tion of Catholies in England ; ’ the third. * ‘The giorious death 
of several English priests, seculars and religious, who have 
suffered nm artyrdom In England for the defence of the faith im 
this last persecution.” It contains the biographies of fifteen 
priests, with most of whom the author was personally ac- 
quaited, and almost all of whom he saw hanged. It was 
published immediately after his return to France in 1646. 
What he had seen here made him an enthusiast in our cause. 
As an Englishman might return from Rome or Paris anxious 
above all “things to propagate the knowledge of St. Philip 
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Neri or St. Vincent of Paul in his own country, so did M. de 
Marsys return to France with his head and his heart full of 
the blessed William Ward,” or * the blessed Ambrose Bar- 
low.” ‘Though St. Vincent of Paul was at the time filling 
Paris and the whole realm with the odour of his good works, 
De Marsys does not write of him, but about our persecuted 
people. This must be remembered. If our author compares 
the Catholic body in England to that out of England, it was 
no degenerate age that formed the other term of the com- 
parison, or that was used as a foil to make gray look white. 

After giving a brief abstract of the penal laws then in 
force against our religion, De Marsys exclaims: 


“But I should never finish if 1 were to describe all these 
cruelties, or all the marvels which God’s providence daily works in 
this litle nook of earth, or the fruits that are produced in God’s 
vineyard by the care of the holy and learned labourers who have 
devoted themselves to the salvation of their neighbour. Really they 
all work with a zeal so prudent and so disinie rested, they unite 
such address to their power, such tact to their charity, such dis- 
cretion to their labour, such humility to their profound learning, and 
such good examples to their precepts, that without doubt heresy 
must at last sink under their strokes, though it be aided by all the 
powers of hell. Nothing tires these unconquerable heroes of the 
Church, nothing disgusts them, nothing strikes them with astonish- 
ment. You may see them on foot or on horseback, day or night, in 
town or country, as careless of their lives during the heats of persecu- 
tion as inthe calm, whenever an occasion presents itself of gaining a 
soul to God or of assisting one already gained. In a word, I can 
sav that God’s vineyard was never more carefully or more success- 
fully cultivated, though in a land very thorny and very ungrateful.” 


He protests that he writes only for the glory of God; and 
be ‘seeches his reader to believe him when he de claves, that 
‘our martyrs, who have died so generously for the defence of 
the truth, and whose marvels he describes, have inspired him 
with sentiments far removed from falsehood and flattery.” 
Ile confesses that in his youth he was prejudiced against the 
Jesuits, and thought their charity not free from self interest. 
Butin Kneland, he Says, It Was his delight, which he indulged 
perhaps with too great curiosity, to observe their conduct 
closely both for his own edification and that of others; and he 
believes that few persons have looked more dee ply into them, 
or can speak with more knowledge and less passion than him- 
self, It is a testimony, he says, which he owes to the truth, 
to declare that he has never seen any thing more pure than 
their zeal, or more moderate than their rule | of life. 
While he was in Ingland the conversions of Protestant 
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ministers went on much as they do at present; not so nu- 
merously, but in sufficient quantities to keep public attention 
always agog. ‘Then as now there were several who wished to 
declare themselves Catholics, but were held back by the tics 
of wite and family. Yet, he tells us, though every advant: oe 
is offered to renegade Catholics. and though the Protestant 
who becomes a Catholic has nothing but crosses to ex} ect, still 
the number of those who keep returning to the Church is 
greater than that of those who apostatise. On this question 
of conversion he makes the following observations : 


“Tt is an infallible remark, which I have never known to fail in 
a single case, that the passage from the Church to heresy is always 
by the way ofvice; while the path of heretics to the C hurch is always 
by the ladder of moral virtues, wh.ch, however dead they muy be 
without fa.th and charity, yet dispose men to receive the grace and 
Inspiration of God. Chastity and humility are the great steps to 
mount tue holy lili; incontinence and pride are the two forerunners 
of apostasy. ‘There is nothing so easy as to make a good Protestant 
out of a bad Catholic; it is like making a slipper out of an old 
boot. We have at least this advantage, that their synagogue Is the 
sewer of the Church, the cesspool which receives its excremeits 
and its putrid puruience. But at the hour of death most ot them 
sing another song, and often ask for a priest when none can be had.” 


M. de Marsys, it must be owned, uses strong language. 
But his idea is no more offensive than that of Swift, when he 
accused the Pope of throwing all his weeds over thie earden- 
wall of the Establishment. From this our author goes on to 
discuss a question of the greatest interest, and which puts in 
a strong light that which constitutes the great drawback of a 
country where a false religion is established. In France a 
man may remain in vice, even in infidelity, for half a life, and 
yet neither he nor his family will be finally lost to the 
Church. In England one hasty act too often seals the apos- 
tasy of a whole household. 


* How comes it, I should like to know, that in places where 
heresy reigns, bad Catholics fall from vice into error; while in places 
where this poison is not in the air, however bad Catholics become, 
they generally remain firm in their religion, —howe ver great may be 
the corruj-tion of their will, the faith remains firmly i in their minds, 
and they very seldom go so far as to apostatise? Is it that Cod 
will not allow them to generate this plague for the corruption of 
others? Or ts it hanna respect keeping them from that which 
would involve them in diserace and ignominy? Or is it because 
there is no one to draw them by his persuasion and example? I 
should rather say that, as in places infected witch pestilence all 
othe, illnesses degenerate into the epidemic, and what at any other 
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time would be a simple fever becomes then the plague through the 
corruption of the atmosphere, so in lands where the faith is corrupt 
all the sicknesses and weaknesses of the soul, which elsewhere would 
be only vices and perversions of the will, easily change into heresy 
and perversion of the intellect. Aud certainly if we take such po- 
litic precautions against contagious diseases, we ought to be no less 
careful to smother errors in their birth.’ 


The next assertion of Marsys will, we are afraid, be re- 
ceived even less indulgently than the preceding ones. We 
have heard only of the ‘* deterioration’ of our canwaiiies their 
freer mauners, their relapse to pines or snulfboxes, the de- 
creased length aud increased breadth of their faces, the hair 
on the upper lip, sometimes, alas, on the chin also, fill their 
old companions with dismay and disgust. We can scarcely, 
therefore, ask these bereaved fricnds to listen with patience 
to De Marsys when he assures us that 
‘Another fact, which even Protestants own, is that those of them 
who are reconciled to the Church at once become better men, and 
acquire a certain gentleness of manner which Llustrates the power 
and beauty of the grace which they have received; so that many 
husbands are not sorry to see their wives turn Catholics, because 
they thereby become more chaste, more modest, and more tractable. 
But the heretics themselves own that there is not in the world a 
canail‘e more depraved or more dishonest than a fallen Catholic, 
not only in religious matters, but in trade, society, and the common 
intercourse of life.’ 


Marsys then goes on to give some instances both of fallen 
Catholics and of converted Protestants. We need not quote 
any of the former ; ; our readers can supply them for themselves 
from. their experiences of the Achillis and Gavazzis, who 
have made themselves names in our own generation. We 
will give a sample of our author’s experiences on the other 


side : 


‘A minister within these last few days resolved to give up a 
valuable living, his wife, who was a great beauty, and three or four 
little children, in order to become a Catholic. His being a married 
man was a bar to his looking for any benefice in our Church ; and 
having no profession but theology, he could not i: nagine how he was 
to gain his livelihood in the world. Yet his care for his salvation 
has prevailed over all these considerations ; his wife has followed 
his example, and the whole family has been reduced to such extre- 
mitivs of famine and misery as to be oblige d to beg their bread. 
Yet their chanze of fortune has never made them repent their reli- 
gious change; on the contiary, they were never happier, they never 
felt such affection for one ano her; and they have never ceased to 
praise God for His gooduess, who in their sufferings has given them 
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a means of exercising a disinterested zeal. And God has really 
blessed this conversion, which has already borne a second crop, and 
has given grace to the neophyte (who is by the by a practis: d theo- 
lovian) to convert several of the higher and middle classes to Caiho- 
licity. He has written a pamphlet about the motives of his couver- 
sion, Which he calls Zhe Lost Sheep returned to the Luld.””* 


After a few such instances, he gives us some generalised 
observations about the action of the persecution, which are of 
considerable value: 


‘A strange thing that [ have remarked in England is this: it 
seldom happens that a bad Catholic is persecuted for the faith. 
Perhaps it is because the farther he recedes from the morals of the 
faithful, the nearer he is supposed to be to heresy ; or because the 
Puritans hate a Catholic less in proportion as he shows himself less 
zealous for the faith. But, for my part, the only reason I would 
give is this: since the glory of suffering for God is the greatest hap- 
piness to which a man can aspire, He gives it ordinarily as a reward, 
and not as a punishment. 

I have often wondered how it is that, in spite of the rage of the 
Puritans, who would be glad if all the priests had but one neck, 
that they might hang them all in one halter; and in spite of the 
extraordinary pains they take to catch the priests,—so few should 
fall into their hands; and that even of those who are arrested and 
condemned to death, only those should be executed who are gitted 
with extraordinary sanctity. I know some that have been con- 
demned three years, really good men and desirous of martyrdom, 
and yet unable to obtain the crown. No thanks to the judges ; they 
condemned them; nobody dares intercede for them ; it is God that 
raises unexpected difficulties, and confounds the designs of men by 
the admirable machinery of His providence. On the other hand, I 
have seen a religious captured the very day of his arrival, con- 
demned the next day, and at the end of three more led forth to a 
glorious martyrdom. Let us bow before these profound judgments, 
and own that this vrace comes not to him that willeth or runneth, 
but to him to whom God wills to give it.” 


We may exemplify the difference between the biogra- 
phical sketches given by Marsys and those of Challoner by 
the case of John Goodman, confessor, 1640, No. 16:2 in Chal- 
loner’s collection, who only vives a quantity of dry details 


and formal documents. Marsys Vivifies his picture in the 
following lively Way: 


“ He was discovered and betrayed by a certain goldsmith, whose 
mother he had converted. After ‘spending some time in prison, he 
was arraigned; the goldsmith accused him of being a priest, and of 
having perverted his mother. Goodman was too contented with his 


* This was Mr. Vane. 
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noble crime to deny it; but protested that he wished he had com- 
mitted a million more of the same kind. He spoke about the dignity 
of the priesthood; but was interrupted by the judge, who pro- 
nounced sentence of death against him. He received it with great 
modesty and resignation. 

[tis impossible to describe the fury of the populace against him, 
or their impatience to see him hanged. He was the first victim 
they could claim atter a ten years’ abstinence; the first blood that 
offered itself to quench their unnatural thirst. Moreover he had 
formerly been one of their min sters ; but had renounced heresy, had 
become a Catholic, and had been ordained priest. 

The king, who naturally hated cruelty, and thought that religious 
differences should be treated with arguments, not halters, had pro- 
mised that no sudject, still less a foreigner, should be hanged for 
religion; so he at once reprieved Goodman. ‘Thereupon the rabble 
waxed furious, threatened the king, and swore they would burst the 
prison open and tear the priest to pieces, if he was not immediately 
put into the hangman’s hands. 

The king laughed at this storm, and declared that Goodman 
should not be executed ; but the priest, whose love of his neighbour 
equalled his desire for martyrdom, seeing that his liberation might 
cause a disturbance, petitioned the king to make no account of his 
lif-,* which deserved no such high consideration, and declared that 
the greatest grace that could be done him was to do him none at 
all. He showed also how his reprieve might furnish the seditious 
with a pretext; wherefore he humbly begged that the law might 
take its course. The king, however, would not consent. 

But the Puritan members of parliament, unwilling to offend the 
mob, on whose support they depended, put the screw on the king, 
representing that it was necessary to give satisfaction to the people. 


The king answered, that it was not well to listen to the demands of 


a lawless mob; there were better methods of repressing it than to 
grant its absurd requests. However, his majesty at length gave 
way, and delivered Goodman into their hands. 

The Parliament men having gained their point, gave Goodman 
his life to please the king; but (to please themselves) ordered him 
to be buried alive in a stinking black-hole, where he bore extraor- 
dinary sufferings with wonderful patience. There he languished for 
eighteen months, and died on Good Friday 1642.” 


The difference between the lives edited by Challoner and 
by M. de Marsys may be easily illustrated by those of Rey- 
nolds and Roe, who suffered together at Tyburn, Jan. 21, 
1642, ‘The case is more remarkable, as the authorities whom 
Challoner follows evidently had the work of M. de Marsys 
under their eyes, but were apparently unable to transfer his 
touches to their canvas. Challoner tells us that Reynolds 


* This generous petition is printed by Challoner. 
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was timid, and Roe bold; but Marsys makes us see and feel 
the difference in their characters, and even contrasts them, not 
without a teuch of purely French exaggeration. Reynolds 
was “naturally timorous,” says Challoner. Marsys illustrates 
his character by an anecdote: 

“One dav, while he was yet in the vigour of his age (he was near 
eighty when he was martyred). he was sleeping at a Catholic house 
whither he had carried the Sacraments, when at midnight a troop of 
cavalry was heard passing. ‘Those who are iil-treated every di iV, are 

naturally frightened at every sound; they fancied the house was to 
be searched and pillaged, and themse ives apprehet ded. ‘They roused 
Reynolds, and told him the house was surrounded, but that he might 
yet escape by a back-door. But he was so paralysed with fright, 
that he found it quite impossible to get his clothes on.’ 


Again, Challoner tells us in general terms that “ when he 
was unexpectedly called upon to prepare himself to die, he 
earnestly importuned Heaven for the grace of constancy and 
perseverance.” Marsys gives us facts for generalisations : 

** A few days before his martyrdom, he felt both a presentiment 
and a dread of it: he feared rather because he mistrusted his own 
strength than for any other reason; so he begged a friend of his to 
procure, by bribes or otherwise, that the officer who makes the list 
of cases for the court should suppress his name. But God, who 
never abandons His champions in their need, soon made his tears 
pass away, and gave him a firmer heart and face than his persecu- 
tors. When the sergeant who removed him from the Gatehouse to 
Newgate told him he was to be arraigned, he testified his resigna- 
tion by saying, ‘ My God, Thy will be done. I know ‘Thou hast 
long marked me for marty rdom, unworthy though I am, and all too 
weak to bear it. But Thy glory is at stake, OQ my God ; it is for 
Thee to give me courage and strenuth to come otf vic torious. With 
Thy help, there is no foe whom | cannot overcome.’ ”’ 


After this he manifested great strength and resolution till 
the eve of his death, when his heart once more failed him. 
God, says Marsys, left him for a moment to himself, to 
remove all vain- glory of a change so sudden and wondertul as 
that an extremely timid man should march in the ranks ot the 
most valiant of martyrs. ‘The fall made him feel the insuffi- 
ciency of his own strength ; he begged the Catholics who 

came to see him to stay and help him with their prayers. ‘The 
struggle lasted all night; but with the darkness his fears were 
dissipate ‘d. In the morning he seemed quite anether man; 
his very face became radiant, and every one could see with 
his outward eyes the triumph of grace over nature. 

Ot Roe, Challoner tells us that he was a man “ of invin- 
cible patience and courage, remarkably cheerful and facetious 
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even in the midst of his sufferings.” Marsys thus contrasts 
the two: 

“[t was fortunate that Reynolds had such a companion as Roe. 
The former was weak in body, and naturally fea ful; the other 
strong, brave, and of a commanding eloquence which contounded 
his persecutors and filled the faithful with perseverance and cour- 
age... . Some men are naturally soldiers ; others become so only 
by long practice. ... The charity ofa martyr is a fire eas:ly kindled 
ina breast that is naturally hot and brave ; his courage and resolu 
tion is a fecling that arises spontaneously in hearts valiant and robust 
by nature, especially when the body ts healthy too. Bat when the 
bods is bent by disease, and the heart naturally cold and melancholy, 
they must have some outward thing to strike the senses and sustain 
the r excitement. They can do nothing of themselves; but com- 
panionship animates them, and emulation bears them on to deeds of 
darmeg. God often makes use of human means: . .. . such was 
the aid that Roe gave Reynolds by his words, his presence, and his 
example.” 

The author whom Challoner followed had evidently seen 
Marsys ; hut he emasculates him strangely. Challoner gives 
us the peroration of Roe’s sermon at Mass on the morning of 
his martyrdom, ‘‘ desiring them, that as often as in passing 
through the City they should see that hand of his fixed on one 
of the gates, or in crossing the water should see his head on 
London Bridge, they would remember those lessons which he 
had. preached to them.” This is not an improvement on 
Marsys: 

* When you see our arms stretched out stiff, and nailed up to 
the gates of the City, imagine that we are giving you the same bless- 
ing that we give you now; and when you look upon our heads 
fixed up over the bridge, think that they are there to preach to you, 
and announce to you the very same faith for which we are now 
about to die.” 


This is commanding eloquence indeed; the other is point- 
less. So, again, Challoner tells us that Roe walked down the 
prison steps to the hurdle * with an edifying composure and 
a modest cheerfulness in his looks.” Marsys says, in noble 
words, which would lose half their strength by translation, 
“avec une mine et un port qui sentoit son conquérant.” As 
soon as he got to the hurdle, he perceived a friend’s servant 
in the crowd: ‘* Commend me to your master; and tell him 
you met me ona cart without wheels, going, I hope, toa place 
where | can pray for him.” He was immediately surrounded 
by the Catholies, all importuning him for some memorial. He 
gave them his handkerchief (which he ought to have had to 
blindfold him, and for want of which he was hanged with un- 
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veiled face), and whatever else he could find in his pockets: 
when he had nothing more, he gave his blessing. At last 
he made the sign of the cross, and said to the driver, ‘* Gee- 
up, coachman.” On his way, he passed a poor Catholic who 
was shivering with fright, and cheered him up: * Don’t be 
troubled to see me here; Lam riding in state to a great feast.” 

These changes and additions may appear trifling ; yet the 
spirit of a deser ption depends upon them. ‘They make all 
the differcnee between a monotonous and a lively style. But 
Marsys’ value is not only for his manner, but for his matter 
too. ‘Phe additions which he enables us to make not only 
serve to indisidualise the portrait, but to teach us a great deal 
more about Catholic affairs. ‘Thus, in the life of Bullaker, 
which Challoner gives from an autobiographical sketch, where 
many personal details are omitted from modesty, Marsys not 
only enables us to see the martyr as he was seen by those 
who knew him, but he also tells us a long and interesting 
story about the troubles of the good lady Mrs. Margaret 
Powel, in whose house he was arrested. ‘The episode is too 
long to quote here, but it should be added to any future edi- 
tion of Challoner. 

It would be unjust in us to attribute all the dullness of the 
Memoirs of Missionary Priests to a want of power in the com- 
piler; much of it is attributable to the fashion of the times, 
There is a certain studied flatness in the Addisonian diction, 
which makes it difficult for the more inattentive readers of 
these railroad days to perceive its rises and its falls. Its emi- 
nences seem no more prominent than Dutch mountains, its 
points no sharper than the edge of a feather-bed. Much also 
is to be laid to the account of the wild passions to which 
Challoner had to address himself. He did not live in an age 
like ours, when penal laws have been expunged from the sta- 
tute- book, and when any real downright persecution has be- 
come impossible ; when he wrote, bigotry reigned supreme, 
and was stll armed with chains and halters : ‘he had not to 
do with good-natured old souls like Mr. Spooner, who, we 
will venture to say, never thirsted for the goods, much less 
for the blood, of those against whom he talks so brilliantly. 
Challoner had to throw oil on a threatening and raging sea. 
He had to speak to men who identified themselves not with 
the heroes of his book, but with the rascals: and he had to 
describe these rascals in a very gingerly, cautious way; he 
had to keep his gloves on, and his claws in, and to sweeten his 
bitter cup with what is to us a sickening quantity of sugar. 
This he has done most successfully ; and it has happened to 
us more than once to lend his work to sturdy Protestants of 
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an antiquarian and historical turn of mind, who have highly 
praised the candour, the unaffectedness, the truthfulness, and 
the dispassionateness of the author; valuable qualities, and 
never to be lost sight of by any future amplifier of the 
memoirs, but which, we think, might still be preserved, even 
with the addition of a little more vinegar, a little more in- 
cisiveness, a little more of the spirit which calls a spade a 
spade, and, above all, a good deal more of the discriminating 
power of true descriptive art. 








FATHER THEINER'S PUBLICATIONS.* 


Eacu new publication of Father Theiner possesses a peculiar 
interest apart from the value of his materials or his skill in 
dealing with them, [lis writings are a protest against a prac- 
tice long cherished and often deplored; and a sign that the 
time has arrived when the study of history and the vindica- 
tion of the Church will be no longer hindered by those whose 
first duty it is to promote them, and who are most able to do 
so. Weare not, therefore, greatly concerned to find that the 
complaints which have been so loud agaiust his Annals, may 
justly be made against his latest work. It will not be difii- 
cult to show that the editing is bad; that the papers are not 
of equal importance ; that much is here reprinted which was 
accessible before. Nevertheless by such works as this, even 
though imperfectly executed, Father Theiner does good ser- 
vice to religion and to literature; no other man has ever 
united the power and the will to make known the papers 
which are protected at the Vatican by a penalty of excom- 
munication from profane curiosity. Not only does he know 
the value of his charge, but it is a fortunate piece of self- 
denial that he should consent simply to publish, instead of 
using, such unique materials, He has become a simple an- 
nalist and editor, and surrenders his great privilege and 
shares with others his own advantages. Those who remem- 
ber his more ambitious historical labours, must admit that his 
present undertaking is more to the advantage of learning than 
any thing he has formerly done. Such a division of labour is 
necessary in literature as in all other departinents. ‘The archi- 
tect must not be a cutter of stone, nor should the colour- 


* Documents inédits relatifs aux Affaires religieuses de la France, 1790 a 
1800 ; publiés par le R. P. Augustin Theiner. Paris, Didot. 2 vols. 1853. 
VOL. X.-—— NEW SERIES. U 
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grinder meddle with the brush; where every one sticks to 
that for which he is best fitted by his abilities or his position, 
most work will be done. A Sigonius or a Niebuhr ought 
not to be employed on labours which could be performed as 
well by a Hearne or a Giles. 

Moreover there are many reasons why history should not 
be written in Rome. The duty of outposts cannot be carried 
on at head-quarters. History is a hardy plant, that does not 
flourish in the midst of peace and plenty. ‘ruth is best known 
where it is most assailed. It is impossible not to feel that 
Father Perrone might have been better employed than in 
writing against Protestants, and Monsignor Marini than in 
disputing on that famous trial the records of which he alone 
could use. Impartiality, the chief virtue of historians, cannot 
belong to a person in Father ‘Theiner’s position. He may not 
give up old vantage-ground, or sanction former surrenders. He 
is bound to keep on the safe side; a false step, an imprudent 
concession on his part, could not easily be rectified by other 
writers. If ‘Tillemont or Fleury makes a mistake, it mp 
only his own reputation, and is soon set right by others; but 
who shall be keeper to the keeper of the archives? When an 
official writer speaks evil of his own side,—when Baronius calls 
John XII. deterrimus, or when Becchetti repeats the old story 
of Alexander VI.,—it is manifestly irrevocable. He speaks, 
not indeed with greater literary authority than a French or 
German writer, but with greater implied authority. He does 
not speak more strongly than others for the true view, but 
he does for the view which is admitted at Rome. Not only 
is impartiality in such circumstances very rare, but it will 
not be believed in even if it exists. Nothing emanating from 
beneath the shadow of St. Peter’s can obtain “authority among 
Protestants ; as well might a Catholic be expected to receive 
with reverence the histories of the Dean of St. Paul’s. And 
the suspicion which a Protestant would feel on religious 
grounds, all men must feel on literary grounds. A defence 
of a Pope by a writer in violet, strikes us very much like an 
article on La Salette in the Edinburgh Review. He may speak 
never so wisely, yet we know that his conclusion is inde- 
pendent of his reasons; that he would be satisfied with less ; 
and that if all his proofs were overthrown, he would take up 
other ground, and change his arguments without changing 
his result. But what is more than all this, the merit of im- 
partiality belongs as much to a state of literature and learn- 
ing as to a state of mind. It is produced by certain general 
circumstances rather’ than by any private virtues; it is as 
much the product ofa certain stage of learning as accurate 
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criticism or stereotype ; it was as unknown in the eighteenth 
century as Sanscrit in the seventeenth ; so little does it par- 
take of the character of a religious virtue, that it never was 
more entirely wanting than in ages of the warmest religious 
zeal. What zeal for religion failed to effect, zeal for learn- 
ing accomplished ; and impartial history was the result of the 
highest scientific progress and discipline. ‘The same age which 
beheld the first accurate texts of Aristotle and of ‘Tertullian, 

saw the first impartial histories. ‘They existed neither among 
Protestants nor among Catholics until within the memory of 
the present generation, and they are not to be found in all 
Catholic or all Protestant countries even now. 

Lhe defects of Fathag Theiner’s publications are explained 
by his position. His aim is to bring to light as much as pos- 
sible of the incalculable treasures in his keeping ; and when 
we bear in mind that it is very doubtful whether after him 
any thing will be allowed to appear, that the hostility which 
his works have provoked may possibly succeed in checking 
farther progress, we are content to be grateful for what he 
gives us, though it bear the trace of haste and negligence. 
In this way he does more for literature than if he did more 
for his own reputation. His efforts to clear up the modern 
history of the Church deserve, above all, the gratitude of Ca- 
tholics in this country, which is the birthplace of so much 
calumny and the stronghold of every lie. 

But there are yet ‘those who know not that the progress 
of historical knowledge can alone cure the wrongs which the 
perversion of facts has wrought; that a good conscience courts 
publicity ; and that our religion will be better loved the more 
its character and history are understood. ‘They would build 
up the Church on a double foundation—one of truth, and the 
other of falsehood; for in history, where ignorance is equi- 
valent to error, secrecy is fraud. In modern times no sci- 
ence has been more rapidly progressive, or has shown more 
distinctly that the friendship of a science with religion is in 
proportion to its completeness. History has become inde- 
pendent, and has developed:a principle and a method of its 
own. It has ceased to be the handmaid of other science, the 
scene of combat, and the arsenal of combatants in theological 
or political wartare. 

If this is not every where understood, and if some jealousy 
is still entertained towards Father Theiner’ s labours, it is a 
great satisfaction to know that they are undertaken with the 
express encouragement and support of the Holy Father, and 
that to him alone is due the merit of these important publi- 
cations. 
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CATHOLIC AND PROTESTANT MISSIONARY, BOOK, 
AND EDUCATION SOCIETIES. 


In a late Number we moved a grave question, as to the influ- 
ence of Catholics in England. We stated that, in order to 
make an honest estimate of our present position as compared 
with our position in past times, it was requisite “to take 
into consideration the increase of population and the fresh 
developments of society, and thus determine whether the 
proportion of our efforts now to those of our fathers in the 
seventeenth century is the same as the proportion between 
the numbers and activity of Englishmen then and the present 
population and movement of the country.” As an illustra- 
tion of the same subject from a somewhat different point of 
view, we wish now to compare what is doing by the Catholics 
and Protestants of Great Britain respectively, through the 
agency of Missionary, Book, and Education Societies. 

Now here, at the outset, we wish to forestal an objection. 
It may be said, You are about to compare Catholics and 
Protestants from a point of view peculiarly favourable to the 
latter. The agency by such societies is a distinctively Pro- 
testant agency. With them the individual is every thing; 
the body scarcely more than a name. Even in the Establish- 
ment, held together as it is by the strong unity of the body- 
politic, its corporate functions as a spiritual power are almost 
entirely suspended. And as to dissenting communities, they 
are themselves but voluntary societies, with no other tie than 
a continued act of free-will on the part of their members. It 
is, then, no wonder that they who have no corporate action 
should attempt those extra-parochial works, which require 
combination and codperation of some sort, by means of, as it 
were, spiritual clubs. As political clubs indicate free poli- 
tical communities, so spiritual clubs indicate free religious 
communities. They are the legitimate expression of their life 
and zeal; and we need not w onder at the extent and vigour 
of their development; for if Protestant societies develop at 
all, it must be this way. But, on the other hand, the Catho- 
lie Church is a great corporation, performing by the endur- 
ing action of her ministry those works which these Protestant 
communities alm at accomplishing by the action of socicties. 
Through such a ministry she converts the heathen, instructs 
the ignorant, and teaches the poor; she sends forth her mis- 
sionaries and religious sisterhoods abroad ; she strengthens 
the hands of her Bishops and pastors at home ; and so silently 
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and unobtrusively, by her ordinary hierarchy, performs the 
work which these societies attempt by extraordinary agencies 
with much noise and ostentation. 

This objection, however, though specious, is beside the 
mark. ‘The common object of all these societies is to supply 
pecuniary funds wherewith to support missionaries, publish 
books, and maintain schools, Now this almsgiving the Ca- 
tholic Church requires, as well as the communities external 
to her. It is true, indeed, that priests, brothers, and nuns 
have fewer temporal wants. than parsons and_ parsonesses, 
schoolmasters and schoolmistresses; still they must eat, and 
have lodging and raiment, in order to live ‘and work. So, 
again, the teaching of the Catholic Church is one and invari- 
able, as her ministry is regular and apostolic ; ; while the teach- 
ing of the various ‘Protestant societies we are about to enu- 
merate Is as heterogeneous and contradictory as their ministry 
is irregular. High- Church Anglicans and Low-Church An- 
elicans, Scotch Kirk and Scotch Free Kirk, Baptists, Inde- 
pendents, and Wesleyans have each a gospel of their own, 
which they present as a true image of the eternal truth,— 
each a ministry of their own, which they present as the true 
succession of the apostolate: and these conflicting religious 
bodies have each a message of their own to the Catholics of 
Ireland, the Colonies, and even the Continent, for the pur- 
pose of persuading them to become Anglicans, Low or High ; 
Presbyterians, Free or Established ; Independents, Baptists, 
or Wesleyans; in order that by this process they may some- 
how enter into a Christianity as piebald and many-coloured 
as a merry-andrew’s coat. Still it remains, that as the Pro- 
testants need alms to spread their sects, which are legion, so 
the Church needs alms to gather the nations into her one fold. 
And finally, the Church dissolves the objection we have noted 
above by herself bestowing her strongest approbation on so- 
cieties for almsgiving in aid of her work. For instance, no 
Protestant societies enjoy testimonials so emphatic in behalf 
of their usefulness on the part of their several communities 
as the Society for the Propagation of the Faith has received 
from the Bishops generally, and from the Holy See itself; or, 
again, as in England the Catholic Poor- School Committee has 
received both from the local episcopate and from the Holy Sce. 
Therefore, as a test of almsgiving, it is fair to compare the 
efforts of Catholics and Protestants in supporting Missionary, 
Book, and Education Societies. 

We say advisedly, and with limitation, as a test of alms- 
giving; we do not for a moment put out of view that the 
spread of the gospel in the world depends, not on the amount 
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of money raised for its support, but on the self-denial, la- 
bours, and earnest zeal of its teachers, on the crosses of its 
confessors, the blood of its martyrs, the prayers of its saints. 
They who thus follow their Master, win the world in working 
and in dying for it. The gift of money, mere money, we do 
not value at much; still less the gift of redundant riches ; 
least of all, contributions drawn forth by the excitement of 
May mee tings, or the pleasure of seeing one’s name in a list. 
But if the gift of money carries with it but small token of 
charity, what shall we say of its refusal from those who have 
power to give? what but the Apostle’s words,—‘‘ He that 
hath the substance of this world, and shall see his brother in 
need, and shall shut up his bowels from him, how doth the 
charity of God abide in him 2?” 

With this preface, we proceed to give a list of the Mis- 
sionary, Book, and Education Societies “supported by the Pro- 
testants of the United Kingdom. ‘The list, no doubt, is not 
complete ; but such as it is, it has cost us considerable ‘labour 
to obtain; we have not willingly omitted any, and we have 

carefully drawn from the several reports the sums contributed 
to them in the past year. In one or two cases we could only 
obtain the report of the preceding year; but the sum given 
faithfully represents that contributed in a single year by about 
twenty million Protestants of various denominations to the 
objects indicated. We have made a threefold division into— 
I. Missionary Societies, subdividing these into Foreign and 
Home Missions; II. Book Societies; I11. Educational So- 


cleties, 


I. MISSIONARY SOCIETIES. 
ForeEIGN. 
1. Society for Propagation of the Gospel in Fo- £ s. d. 
reign Parts (High Church), 1856. . 104,470 0 °0 
2. Church Missionary Society (Low Church) . 155,484 15 3 
3. Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Society . 128,062 18 11 


4. London Missionary Society (Independent) . 84,149 15 9 
5. London Society for promoting Christianity 


among the Jews (Anglican). . . $81,568 4 0 
6. Baptist Missionary Society . . . 22,946 15 10 
7. Evangelical Continental Society (Independent) 1,431 16 9 
8. British Society for the Propagation of the 

Gospel among the Jews (Evangelical) . 4,662 17 0 
9. Turkish Missions Aid Society (Dissenting) . 2,952 15 1 





Carried forward . . £580,529 16 7 
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£ s. ad. 
Brought forward £530,529 16 7 
10. Chinese Evangelisation Societ ty . ' . 1,606 8 0O 
11. Foreign Aid Society (French and Swiss Pro- 
testant Missions)  . ‘ 2,011 0 8 
12. Kirk of Scotland (Gospel in Foreign Parts) . 3,843 9 O 
13. Ditto, Committee for promoting the Religions 
Interests of Scottish Presbyterians in the 
Colonies ; , 3,588 10 11 
14. Ditto, Committee for the Crsweeinn of the 
Jews. : , ;, ‘ 8,285 4 38 
15. Ditto, Ladies’ Association io promoting the 
Christian Education of Jewish Females 947 11 2 
16. Free Kirk of Scotland (Foreign Missions) . 16,745 2 3 
17. Ditto (Colonial Missions) . . 98,058 11 8 
18. Ditto, Continental Missions (to Catholics) 1610 17 9 
68,526 11 10 
2. Home. 
19. Irish Church Missions to the Roman Catholics 28,767 8 4 
20. Baptist Irish Society for promoting the Gos- 
pel in Ireland ; 1546 6 2 
21. Irish Evangelical Society (Congregational) 2.296 16 2 
22. Additional ‘Cursees Fund : ; . . 16,030 0 0 
23. Church Pastoral Aid Society , - 41,109 1 8 
24. Church of England Scripture-Readers uae 
ciation . : ‘ ‘ 9,384 0 1 
25. Incorporated Society for Enlarging, Build- 
ing, and Repairing Churches ‘and Chapels 
(1856-7). .  « 7,898 2 8 
26. London City Mission (Independent) ° 82,230 10 8 
27. ‘Town Missionary and Scripture-Readers So- 
ciety (Independent), 1856 ' , 5,829 7 6 
28. Home Missionary Society (Congregationalist) 7,614 2 10 
29. Baptist Home Missionary Society : . 3,997 7 10 
30. British and Foreign Sailors’ Society (Dissent- 
ing), 1856-7 . ‘ ; : 2,261 10 2 
31. Soldiers’ Friend and Army Scripture- -Readers 
Society (Dissenting): visits, 17,205; tracts 
distributed, 247,456; Bibles distributed, 
1450 . ‘ ; ‘ 3,858 12 8 
32. Open-Air Mission (Dissenting) ‘ : : 346 16 38 
33. Ragged Church and Chapel Union . . 163 0 6 
34. Kirk of Scotland, Home Mission . ‘ , 4,737 19 0O 
35. Ditto, Endowment Committee , ‘ . 26,053 0 7 
56. Free Kirk of Scotland, Home Missions . . 16,687 17 9 
Carried forward £778,982 12 0 
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Il. BOOK SOCIETIES. 











£ s. d. 
Brought forward £778,932 12 06 
37. Society for promoting Christian Knowledge (be- 
sides cost of books sold, 64,3412. 14s. 2d.), 
subscriptions. - 26,792 12 29 
38. British and Foreign Bible Society (besides 
cost of books sold, 70,2671. 10s. 11d.), 
subscriptions . ‘ - 82,306 12 7 
39. Trinitarian Bible Society (besides cost of books 
sold, 512d. Gs. 9d.), subscriptions ‘ G17 14 5 
40. Naval and Military Bible Society (including 
sale of books) ‘ e ° 2,341 19 0 
41. Religious Tract Society (besides cost of books 
sold, 83,4681. 7s. ld. ), subscriptions - 13,010 0 38 
42. Book Society for promoting Religious Know- 
ledge among the Poor (Dissenting) . , 5442 1 O 
43. English Monthly Tract Society (ditto, tracts 
distributed, 347 078) ' ‘ , ; 2,256 15 7 
44. Weekly Tract Society (ditto, tracts issued, 
1,000,761) . . . « «. .« 41,186 8 6 
£907,986 15 6 
Ill EDUCATIONAL SOCIETIES. 
45. National Society for promoting the Education 
of the Poor (1856) . : 10,300 18 4. 
Ditto, Collection under Pastoral Letter s(1856) 6,415 6 11 
46. Church of England Education Society. ‘ 3,300 9 9 
47. Home and Colonial School Society (whole in- 
come 7,307/. 10s. 11d.) . ; ; ; 1,264 4 5 
48. Church Education Society for Ireland : 
Central Societ . §,3401. 19s. 3d. 
Diocesan Socicties . 80,7671. 13s. 9d. 36,108 13 0 
49, Sunday-School Union (General Dissenting) . 2,140 10 9 
50. Dr. Bray and associates, Clerical Libraries 
and Negro Schools : ; . 459 6 7 
51. ~— for promoting Female Ex ducation i in the 
East (India) . ° , ° ° 2,656 6 5 
52. Kirk of Scotland : Report on General Assem- 
bly and Parochial Schools in Scotland : 5,888 18 6 
53. Free Kirk of Scotland: Education , - 16,673 17 4 
54. London Diocesan Board of Education . . 653 8 O 
55. Winchester ditto. , ‘ 819 11 2 
56. Canterbury ditto. : ‘ 779 3 O 
57. Chester and Manchester ditto. : : 899 18 11 
Carried forward £996,347 8 7 
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£ s. d. 
Brought forward £996,347 8 7 
58. Bedford Diocesan Board of Education . . 86 9 6 
59. Lincoln ditto. ‘ : 757 18 6 
60. Lichfield ditto. ‘ ; 574 13 4 
61. Oxford ditto. ‘ ‘ 733 4 = «5 
62. Hereford ditto. ‘ ‘ 164 1 8 
63. Salisbury ditto. ‘ ‘ 830 10 6 
64. Llandaffand Monmouth ditto  . ' ‘ 85 9 2 
65. Herts ditto . , ‘ 151 1 8 
66. Sudbury, Education of the Poor. , , 131 17 2 
67. Bath and Wells Diocesan Board, &e.  . , 1,820 13 0 
68. Chichester Diocesan Association (besides 
6871. 16s. 5d. for other objects) , : 7 7 3 
69. Durham Society for Encouragement of Paro- 
chial Schools . , . ‘ ‘ 202 13 § 
70. Cambridge Board of Rdecation ; ; 133 14 6G 
71. Ragged School Union ( President, Lord Shales 
bury): voluntary teachers, 2 2461; paid teach- 
ers, 355; raged Sunday- arene 128, at- 
tendance, 19, 94.6 ; week- day schools, 103, 
attendance, 13,779 ; week evening-schools, 
121, attendance, 7,538 . ; ‘ ; 7,758 38 0O 





£1,010,003 5 6 


From the above list it appears that eighteen Protestant 
Missionary Societies for spreading their gospels in foreign 
parts enjoyed an income in one year of 568,526/. 11s. 10d. 
Kighteen more Missionary Societies for home action, several 
of them being specially directed against the Catholics of Ire- 
land, had a further income of 210,406/. Os. 2d. ‘This makes 
a total of 778,982/. 12s. for Protestant missionary action, the 
objects aimed at being coextensive with the field occupied 
among ourselves by the Association for the Propagation of the 
Faith. The contributions of British Catholics in the year 
1857 to that association amounted to 15514. 19s. 7d. A stand- 
ard of comparison is therefore at once afforded us by these 
two sums. ‘lhe Catholics contributed to yor purposes 
1551. 19s. 7d.; the Protestants contributed 778,952/. 12s. 

The ratio of Catholic population to rian we have 
taken before as 1 to 20; the ratio of Catholic contribution to Pro- 
testant is somewhat less than 1 to 500—in other words, more 
than 500/. of Protestant money go for every 1. of Catholic 
devoted to missionary purposes. It is fair, however, to add 
one more remark. Of the 568,526/. 11s. 10d. contributed by 
Protestants for foreign missions, all went out of the kingdom 
Without return; but whereas British Catholics contributed 
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15517. 19s. 7d. to the Association for the Propagation of the 
Faith in the year 1857, they at the same time received back 
from that association in the sums allocated to their aid 9416/, 
Thus they really stood indebted to the association to the 
amount of 7864/. But let us extend our comparison a little. 
This Association for the Propagation of the Faith is well 
known to all Catholics as the great arm of the Church for 
obtaining alms in order to prosecute its holy work. Indul- 
genced and blessed by the Holy See, and commended by the 
Bishops i in their several dioceses, it is said, in the course of its 
existence of about thirty years, to have been the means of 
founding 100 new bishoprics, besides maintaining or aiding 
a vast number of missions. ‘lhe contributions to this illus- 
trious association, from every part of the Catholic Church, 
amounted in the year 1857 to 167,668/. 13s.; the highest 
sum, we believe, yet reached. We may now therefore com- 
pare the contributions of the 20,000,000 of British Protest- 
ants for the purpose of spreading ‘thete several opinions, with 
the contributions of the 200,000,000 of Catholics throughout 
the world for the purpose of spreading the one true faith. 
The 20,000,000 of Protestants contributed to the former 
purpose 778,952/.; the 200,000,000 of Catholics contributed 
to the latter 167,668/. The Protestant population is as | to 
10; the Protestant contribution is, in round numbers, as 44 to 
1. In other words, every Protestant of these 20,000,000 has 
contributed as much as 45 Catholics of the 200,000,000. 
Proceeding with our division of the subject, we find in the 
second class eicht Protestant societies for the purpose of pub- 
lishing and circulating religious books at low prices. The ag- 
gregate income of these societies amounts to I: 29,0542. 3s. Gd., 
exclusive of a sum of 218,589/. 18s. 11d. received for Bibles, 
books, and tracts sold by them at reduced prices. Against 
this sum we have nothing to put on the Catholic side in Eing- 
land and Scotland. ‘There is no society which undertakes to 
furnish Catholic religious books at low prices. ‘This object 
would, indeed, fall within the domain of the Catholic Poor- 
Schou! Committee ; but, whether from want of funds or other 
causes, the Committee has never yet attempted it. ‘The cir- 
culation of books must be viewed as part of the educational 
apparatus of the day. ‘The book is the great weapon of Pro- 
testantism; at its birth it rose up against oral teaching; it 
began then, by an appeal to the indiv idual reader's s judgment, 
to ‘set the Book of books against the great oral ‘Teacher of the 
world. It has pursued this warfare consistently enough. And 
now, since the beginning of the nineteenth century, the world 
has been flooded with ‘books, pamphlets, and tracts, written 
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by so-called Christian communities for the purpose of discre- 
diting and misrepresenting in every way the great Mother of 
Christendom. It is for Catholics to consider whether no spe- 
cial machinery should be directed against such a propaganda. 

In our third division we find tw enty-seven Protestant so- 
cieties specially devoted to the education of the poor, with an 
income of 102,016/. 10s. Here, we fear, there are several 
omissions In our list; for we have not been able to obtain the 
reports of all the Anglican Diocesan Societies. British Catho- 
lics have but one society oceupying this ground,—the Catholic 
Poor-School Committee,—the income of which for the vear 
1857 amounted to 4889/. 17s. 11d. Considering that this is 
the only society for the education of their own poor to which 
Catholics are asked to contribute, its income must surely be 
considered as miserably small. The Catholics of Great Bri- 
tain exceed the W esleyans considerably in number; and the 
task of providing for the education of the poor at home, —the 
poor among whom we live, and by whose labour we are en- 
riched,—is prior in obligation to the task of spreading the 
Gospel among the heathen. Yet the Weslevans, besides the 
burden of maintaining all their missions and schools by volun- 
tary contributions, or by funds which have arisen from such 
contributions within the last hundred years, were able to give 
no léss a sum last year than 125,062/. to their missionary so- 
ciety. ‘The income of the Baptist Missionary Society for the 
same year amounted to 22,946/. The Free Kirk of Scotland, 
which sprang into existence fifteen years ago, and is upheld 
entirely by voluntary contributions, after the work of build- 
ing and maintaining schools, and supporting ministers, and 
the whole apparatus necessary for the working of a religious 
body newly founded, which went out from a well-endowed 
and established community, and gave up all its advantages, 
yet bestowed last year on its foreign, colonial, and continental 
missions the sum of 23,414/. If it be thought unfair to com- 
pare the condition of Catholics in this country with that of 
a rich Establishment, which has entered into the noble en- 
dowments bestowed by our forefathers on the Church, it can- 
not be unfair to compare their position with that of Wes- 
leyans, Baptists, and the members of the Free Kirk. These, 
like Catholics, have to support their ministers and their schools 
by their own exertions. Especially is the case of the Free 
Kirk to be noted. It dates but from yesterday, the whole 
period of its existence being but fifteen years, In that time 
it has established 867 missions in Scotland, supplying them 
with ministers, churches, presbyteries, and schools. The num- 
ber of its members must fall beneath 1,000,000; and yet its in- 
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come, raised by voluntary assessment, last year was 331,8711. ; 
and of this sum it gave to foreign missions and to education 
56,7761. This vigorous infant “could even assign last year 
16102. for the purpose of inducing Catholics on the Continent 
to become the disciples of John Knox. 

Beside such energy, does not the support given by Ca- 
tholics to their own only society for the education of the 
poor seem paltry and inadequate? Yet it is impossible for 
words to convey stronger commendation than that bestowed 
on it by the supreme “spiritual authority in England. In a 


Pastoral Letter of the Cardinal Archbishop we find it stated 
that, 


“ Under Providence, the Poor-School Committee has been the very 
right hand of the Bishops in combining and concentrating in a 
uniform plan and a definite action the multiplied relations between 
themselves, the State, and the Catholic public, in the growing cause 
of education. From the infant-school to the training-school, from 
the village-school to the great educational schools in our cities, 
through all intermediate gradations, there is for all liberal assist- 
ance, ‘na such communication of information and suggestion as has 
led to much greater efficiency, as well as greater ‘uniformity, in 
Catholic education. All this and much more the Bishops feel has 
been mainly due to the existence of one common centre of opera- 
tions in the Poor-School Committee, and to the perseverance and 
unremitting attention with which it has discharged its duties.” 


What is the response made to such a commendation? ‘There 
dre two ways of testing the support given to the Poor-School 
Committee: one, the number of its annual subscribers; the 
other, the amount of its annual collection. We have taken 
the trouble to analyse the last subscription-list, of 1857, and 
we find only 479 subscribers of 1d. and upwards. <A small 
proportion only of the gentry, the professional classes, and 
the higher tradesmen are to be ‘found there. Again, persons 
likely to contribute to such a society are stattercd by twos 
and threes all over the country. It is scarcely possible to 
reach them but through the clergy of their several missions. 
Yet we are told that it is a rare case for the clergy to inter- 
est themselves in obtaining the yearly subscriptions of such 
persons for the Committee. Surely it is a narrow and short- 
sighted view, to suppose that such subscriptions would be so 
much taken away from local charities. We fear, however, 
that this is the common view taken of the subject, and most 
extensively practised. 
The other test we spoke of is the amount of the annual 
coilection. It is easy for an eye acquainted with the missions 
in our large towns to judge of the zeal indicated by the re- 
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turns of a collection. If, for instance, we find that in a large 
church, wherein it may be safely said that the Catholics at- 
tending Mass on a Sunday exceed 6000, a sum of 3/. is given 
as the amount of their collective charity, we can have no doubt 
that the claims of the Poor-School Committee were not pressed 
with any great vigour. In such a case a penny a head from 
those attending Mass would supply 24/. How, then, comes 
the collection to amount to 3l.? ‘The case which we have 
taken as a specimen is but too often repeated with propor- 
tional variations in the list of the Poor-School Committee ; so 
that in too many instances we have reason to fear that the 
priest, in recommending the Committee to his congregation, 
had somehow forgotten the commendation of the Cardinal- 
Archbishop, and taken instead the injunction of ‘Talleyrand 
to the young diplomatist: “ Surtout, monsieur, point de 
zele.” 

Does not the time teach other lessons? England is the 
head of Protestantism in the world; she is throwing herself 
with unexampled vigour on the w ork of educating her poor, 
as well as of disseminating her belief over every land and sea 
whither her gigantic commerce reaches. As Mahometanism 
took the sword for its weapon of spiritual conquest, so she has 
taken money. But as fiery zeal wielded the prophet’s sword, 
so is much Christian faith and some love directing the dispo- 
sition of the wealth which she distributes. Is it a time for 


jealousies, for sloth, for apathy among Catholics? Is it alto- 


vether satisfactory that we should have to record how Bri- 
tish Protestants, in the year 1857, bestowed 1,010,003/. on 
Missionary, Book, and Education Societies; and in the same 
period British Catholics contributed 15512. to one society, 
and 18892, to another, for these purposes, receiving back from 
the former society OLI1G/., so that, in fact, their contributions 
were 29761. less than nothing # ? 

We must particularly bee our readers to observe that this 
comparison was never intended to be, and therefore ought 
uot to be, construed into a contrast between Catholic and 
Protestant almsgiving in general. Before we can pretend to 
make such a comparison, we must find some means of making 
all approximate estimate of the relative amounts of Catholic 
and Protestant alms that find their way into published sub- 
scription-lists. If we were to speak only from our personal 
knowledge of Catholic families, we should say that the pro- 
portion of their alms thus published i is nearly or quite insig- 
nificant. We happen to be acquainted with so much of the 
afiairs of two small families of the middle class, as to be able 
to say that in one of them, out of the sum of about 404/, 
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annually given for ecclesiastical and scholastic purposes, only 
Jl. appear in any list whatever, and that list a local, almost a 
private one, printed only for the satisfaction of the few sub- 
scribers to a particular charity. ‘The other family to which 
we allude has made itself answerable for a certain sum an- 
nually towards the support of a mission; not a farthing of 
this money ever appears in any list whatever. We are not 
accustomed to pry into our neighbours’ concerns, or to cal- 
culate their incomings and outgoings, and therefore we can- 
not tell whether these families may be taken as fair samples 
of the general mass of Catholic society; but if they may, it 
is clear that no statistics of our alms, drawn from printed lists 
alone, can have much value. Concerning the proportion of 
the alms of Protestants that finds its way into such lists, we 
are entirely without materials to form a judgment. Hence it 
is manifestly necessary to remember that our comparison is 
only of such alms as men choose to publish to the world ; 
must be left to each man’s conscience to bear testimony ala 
ther his secret alms make up for the shortcomings of his con- 
tributions to the few organised societies that we have. On 
the other hand, it must be remembered that his alms may go 
to swell the columns of the Propagation Society’s reports, 
and yet remain secret. In those lists no names appear; the 
claims of Christian modesty are considered; the interests of 
the right hand that wishes to conceal its good works from the 
left are consulted: this society at least allows of an unlimited 
development of modest charity. But still the sum which it 
receives from Great Britain is utterly paltry and insignifi- 
cant: in England, at least a million of Catholics sent it 
15072. ; in Scotland, ‘ 200,000 gave 444. 

We' need hardly tell our readers that the lists of Protestant 
charities that we have given (with perhaps the exception of 
the Free Kirk Report, about which we have a doubt) are 
all over and above ordinary expenses and local contributions 
for schools, ministers, and the other requisite machinery. It 
any where, it must be here, in this hidden region, that the 
comparison between C ‘atholic and Protestant alms will give a 
result in our favour. Who will dare to compute the anual 
contributions given by our people to Bishops, to priests, to 
schools, and to other local charities? Who will estimate the 
sums carried into the sacristy by novices of the various 
orders, male and female, or by young priests? These young 
men and women, in devoting themselves and their lives to the 
service of God and the Church, often carry with them, as the 
mere accessories and ornaments of their self-immolation, all 
their worldly goods, which are sometimes very considerable. 
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We could mention those who have brought with them large 
sums as the almost unreckoned concomitants of their great 
sacrifice: most of our readers can supply such instances from 
their own recollection, But the general body of Catholics 
can make no claim to a participation in these sacrifices ; they 
cannot make out these noble first-fruits of our religion to 
be their representatives, through whom they have vicariously 
offered all they need offer. ‘The very thing we complain of 
is, not that charity is dead in the Church,—God forbid !—but 
that its manifestation is confined to so few. ‘The army does 
nothing but look on, while its heroes fight its battle. Go 
through the lists of all our charities; you will find the same 
names in all. Some few hundreds of happy or unhappy vic- 
tims bleed vicariously for the thousands of their brethren, 
who stand aloof, and smile, and smile, but say nothing and 
give less. ‘* Were there not ten cleansed? But where are 
the nine?” Why should the whole burden of that part of our 
obligations which our pastors have unanimously told us ought 
to be performed by organised association, and of those ex- 
penses which they have agreed should be defrayed by public 
subscription, fall on the shoulders exclusively of one-tenth, 
or scarcely one-tenth, of those whom our Bishops have every 
right to expect to bear their due proportion of the load? We 
may almost imagine that, as the barren compassion of imagin- 
ary woes excited by novel-reading tends to harden the heart, 
so our unimitative admiration of the examples of generosity 
and self-sacrifice which our community affords to us only tends 
to button-up our pockets the closer and draw our purse-strings 
the tighter. 
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Missionary Adventures in Texas and Mexico ; a Personal Narrative 
of Six Years’ Sojourn in those Regions. By the Abbé Domenech. 
Translated from the French. (London, Longmans.) ‘The Abbé Dome- 
nech has doubtless been influenced by M. Huc; but the pupil does not 
equal the master. Without implying the least imputation on his truth- 
fulness, we confess that we are annoyed by his spirit of exaggeration, 
and by a certain egoism which would be vanity in an Englishman, but 
which has become as much part of the French nature as the use of 
superlatives is to the Irishman. He cannot embark on board ship, but 
she immediately begins to labour as if ten tempests at once were let loose 
on her. The wonder and admiration which he spends on the tinsel 
decorations which a couple of amateur builders were able to confer on a 
log church, are as great as would express an ordinary person’s feelings 
at the sight of Cologne or Milan cathedral. This exaggeration pervades, 
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and partly spoils, a very interesting and instructing narrative, M. Dome- 
nech went to America in 1845; and after two. vears’ studies in the 
college of St. Louis, was sent first to Galveston, the episcopal city of 
Texas, and then to Castroville, where he remained teaching, preaching, 
and starving for five years, and doing daily battle with ants and rattle- 
snakes, alligators and Indians, fevers sand cholera. After a visit to Eu- 
rope, the abbé returned to America in 185] ; ; and we are bound to say 
that nature was most liberal to him in furnishing him with full materials 
for a very melodramatic and amusing account of his labours and sufter- 
ings. He is now, alas, used up ; and has devoted the small remnant of 
time which consumption and devotion leave to him to showing that 
Catholic missionaries are not necessarily dry old sticks; nor, on the 
other hand, that self-devotion and zeal are in the least injured by a 
genial spirit of fun, and a power to see all events on their comical as 
well as on their serious side, 


Six Months in British Burmah, or India beyond the Ganges in 
1857. By Christopher T, Winter. (London, Bentley.) A volume con- 
taining an external view and appreciation of the Burmese nation and 
character, and some reflections on a question of policy which must oe- 
cupy the chief attention of our new Indian government. ‘* Although 
the terrible events of last year will, with muc ch reason, strengthen the 
feeling of opposition to the extension of our territories in the. Kast, yet 
it is hardly possible to avoid the conclusion that the whole of Burmah 
must finally be subjected to British rule, On reviewing the history of 
British dominion in the East, it will appear that our Indian empire 
seems ever to have held expansion of frontier as the law of its existence. 
The red line indicative of British sway is ever pushing forward, knock- 
ing over crazy governments and tottering thrones, sparing neither 
golden monarchs nor any other titled imbecility..... However desir- 
able it may be to consolidate rather than extend, to improve rather 
than conquer, vet, it is to be feared, to stop while aught remains to 
oppose would be the first step tow ards retrogression.” 

It remains to be seen whether an empire which has hitherto led one 
kind of life, can suddenly stop short, turn over a new leaf, and live an- 
other lite; ‘whether a regularly progressive development can, by the 
main force of an external will, become stationary or retrogressive; whe- 
ther a state can alter at a moment’s notice its distinguishing policy, on 
which it has hitherto moved forward, and which up to this time has 
been the condition of its well-being, and substitute another that goes on 
another principle. Motion and progress of some kind is surely as much 
the law of our Indian empire as of any other. Whether our covernment 
can suddenly cease devouring, and ‘begin the process of assimilating 
what it has devoured, is an anxious question, the answer to which will 
admit of no experiments, but must be risked with full certainty that it 
is the knell w hic h summons us to continued life or to gradual extinction. 

Mr. Winter’s book contains also tables of rain, exports and imports, 
revenues, and other matters interesting to the statists, historians, and 
traders of the Burmese empire. 


Service and Adventure in the Khakee Ressalah, or Meerut Volunteer 
Horse during the Mutinies of 1857-58. By R, H. W. Dunlop, B.C.S. 
(London, Bentley.) It was the intention of the author to have written 
a history of the Meerut mutiny; but he was informed that such a nar- 

rative would not sell, * as few care for learned di-quisitions on the Sepoy 
revolt, its causes, local history, or consequences: .. . . the public inti- 
nitely prefer the minutive of personal adventure to the details ofa history 
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probably only locally interesting.”’ He therefore modified his plan, 
especially as he was convinced that there was no more untrustworthy 
source of information than the gossiping private letters which have 
found their way into the English papers,—some forged with the false 
intent to give a man fame for an action never performed ; others dis- 
torted to gratify the vanity ofa family circle, and communicated by a 
fond mother or proud father to the journals; others due to ‘ sprightly 
feminine pencilling, seizing on ordinary incidents, and painting them till 
the outline is almost destroyed.”” The result is satistactory. If the author 
has not much of an ear for language, he has an eye to observe and a 
blunt roundabout common sense to record. He discriminates races of 
men, enlarges on their various characteristics, and the use that may be 
made of them. He seems a trustworthy person; and his account of his 
personal adventures leads us to lament his not writing a history, though 
we are forced to admit the truth of his plea for the change of his plan. 


Rome ; its Churches, its Charities, and its Schools. By the Rev. 
W. H. Neligan, LL.D. M.A. (New York, Dunigan.) We once had to 
notice in this journal a work by a certain Anglican clergyman named 
Christmas, professing to give an account of the Emperor Nicholas, 
wherein, after describing his man to the best of his ability, the author 
asked, ‘* Now, after all this, is Nicholasa happy man?” After our sin- 
cere expressions of impatience and scorn at the parson, we can scarcely 
be expected to profess entire sympathy with the ultimate aim of the 
priest, which is to give a true picture of Rome, ‘‘ to state things as they 
really are, and to allow the reader to judge for himself, and to see if 
Rome be not a happy city and its people a happy people.” But this we 
can say for Dr. Neligan, that he is quite honest in ‘‘ stating things as they 
are,” so far as he has examined them; that he does not obtrude his con- 
clusion while detailing his premises; that he really allows us to judge for 
ourselves; and that he furnishes us with a carefully got-up guide to 
Christian Rome, its monuments and its functions. For the purpose ofa 
guide-book his work is excellent; for the purpose of proving the happi- 
ness or unhappiness of the city and people, it is naught. Happy is the 
people that could be kept happy and contented by such means, is a propo- 
sition that few Christians would stumble at: whether the actual Roman 
populace is such a people; whether the Trasteverini, the Montani, the 
admirers of Cicerouaccio, the torch-light dancers round the body of 
Rossi, the gentlemen who quarrel and stab in wine-shops, the peacock- 
flunkies that block up the approaches of cardinals, the sacristans, the 
showmen, the fellows one sees gambling and muttering their acci- 
dente at all corners of the streets, the brutes that one is inclined to 
knock down for misusing their horses and mules so terribly, the haggard 
anxious gamblers in the lotteries, whose one thought in life seems to be 
to persuade some saint or devil to tell them the right number to buy, 
and the other notables who find places in travellers’ note-books,—do 
really feel that they have exactly what they want in the things which 
Dr. Neligan describes, we more than doubt. That the metropolis of 
Christendom should be in its Christian institutions such as Dr. Neligan 
draws it, is a subject on which every Catholic may congratulate him- 
self; it is quite another question whether the actual Roman population 
can be thus kept aloof from the material movements of the age, and 
contined to works of piety, without producing hypocrisy, discontent, 
and consequent danger to the stability of these institutions. Recent 
events, and the actual state of Rome, do not give a very encouraging 
response to such an inquiry. Rome, while she fully satisfies the religious 
heart, is a sore anxiety to the Catholic politician. 
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An Exposition of the Apocalypse of St. John the Apostle. By a Se- 
eular Priest. (Boston, U.S., Patrick Donahoe.) Events have proved 
that prophecy can only be explained by the event. Who so well read 
in the Prophets as the Jews? and vet by their very arguments and acts 
to prove that our Lord was not the Messias, they fulfilled the Messianie 
prophecies in Him. Therefore a real exposition of a prophecy before the 
event is impossible—as impossible as tor one not a prophet to predict the 
events themselves. Expositors, therefore, have two courses open to them: 
if they wish to be clear, they must abstain from any thing positive, and 
confine themselves to refuting other expositors, to eriticai considera- 
tions about the text, or to theological conclusions drawn trom the doc- 
trinal statements which are interspersed therein: or, if they wish to try 
their hand at anticipating how the prophecy will be fulfilled, they must 
turn prophets themselves, and use language as mystical as that which 
they set themselves to interpret; there being this difference, that, as the 
prophet is inspired, we are sure he means something, whereas we can- 
not be sure that the expounder is either inspired or has any meaning 
whatever. 

The Apocalypse is a mixed prophecy. Some of it seems to refer only 
to the change from the Jewish to the Christian worship: about such 
things theologians are competent to write usefully and certainly. Some 
of it refers to things not yet fulfilled: about these things the anticipa- 
tions of theologians are of no more intrinsie weight than the predie- 
tions of Moore’s Almanac. People who busy themselves about these 
predictions seem to feel this truth; and consequently they involve their 
sentences in hard words, and hide a ditheult meaning in:more difficult 
periods. For instance, what can the author of the exposition in ques- 
tion mean by the heading of the seventeenth chapter: ‘* Retrospect of 
the World’s Destruction?” Tlas he thrown himself so far into ‘* the 
middle of next week,” that to him the day of judgment is matter of 
history, and the horns with eyes familiar and palpable tacts? We are 
afraid he must forget the truth, that to explain a prophecy beforehand 
he ought to be a prophet himself. 

Still we are glad to see that so much serious study and so much pious 
and learned research have been undertaken by the author of this book. 
Though we think he has not in the present instance turned his stores 
to the best account, his collections may be usetul to him for other pur- 
poses hereatter. 


Homely Rhymes. (Edinburgh, Marsh and Beattie; London, Burns 
and Lambert.) These are really homely rhymes, but they do not lack 
power; they want only a little more compression and pith, and perhaps 
a little more care not to let the same sentence run on through too many 
stanzas, as is the case all down p. 44, to make them popular ballads, 
worthy to be printed on broadsides, with homely woodcuts at top, and 
pinned up in cottages for pleasant and prontable reading, Such subjects 
as ‘The Soldier’s Child,” and ‘* The Catholie Child rescued from the 
Protestant Ragged School,” are excellent for the purpose; they touch 
the feelings, and, having a practical end, act on the will. Neither art 
nor time would be thrown away in simplifying—for simplicity comes 
by art—and furbishing up these ballads for the use we have indicated. 
Perhaps we are apt to suspect a want of intelligence and acuteness 
where there is plenty of these commodities, but we fancy that the three 
last stanzas of ** the Soldier’s Child” would be rather a riddle to those 
whom they concern; and yet, if properly developed, the idea is excellent, 
and might make many a poor lost boy enter into himself and reform. 
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[nu the first poem, a versified account of Ratisbonne’s conversion, the 
controversial episodes strike us as better done than the narrative. This 
writer also falls foul of the * souper :” 
* O, well the souper sly cajoles— 

Tries physic, money, food, and coals 

To tempt the needy wretch to sell 

His babes, their ragged-school to swell,— 

That slaughter-house of souls !”’ 


Peloponnesus; Notes of Study and Travel. By W.G. Clark, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. (London, J.W. Parker.) 
This is a scholar-like volume, written in a gentlemanly spirit by an 
unaffected person, or rather by one whose atfeetations are only the man- 
nerisms of a fellow and tutor of Trinity. He wanders over the Morea, 
treading in the steps of Colonel Leake, after whom, he says, all are but 
gleaners ; noting the scenery, the remains of antiquity and the references 
to them in the classics, the modern manners, and the religious peculiari- 
ties of the people. It appears to us that many points of doubt have been 
cleared up, and many errors corrected, by this traveller, who does not 
pretend to have examined what he has only glanced at, and makes no 
seruple of telling us when he was too lazy to inquire as he ought. The 
consequence is, that the discoveries which have been brought to light 
by his inquisitiveness have not been again shrouded in darkness by his 
pen. 


On the Authorised Version of the New Testament in connection with 
some recent Proposals for its Revision. By R.C. Trench, D.D., Dean of 
Westminster, (London, J. W. Parker.) Dr. Trench is one of those 
official philosophers who receive good stipends for pretending to stand 
and speculate independently, but who construct theories and systems 
which suit exactly the existing state of things, and no other. He has 
made himself famous for pronouncing dicta de dicto, words about words, 
and therefore supposes that he will probably be listened to when he pro- 
nounces his ipse dizi about the authorised version of the Bible. His 
opinions on the point are curious: he thinks the revision ought tocome, 
and mustcome ; yet he hopes that it will be at least two centuries and 
a half before it does come; and when it does, he also hopes that the 
principles which he deigns to expound in his book will guide the re- 
visers. These principles consist mainly in an extraordinary devotion 
to the rhythm and modulation of the version as it stands, and an obsti- 
nate denial of any faults to signify. Mistranslations, apparently made 
for the purpose of representing Calvinism to be scriptural and Catholi- 
city unscriptural, he defends, because he believes the translators were 
not really actuated by such motives, or because critics have terreted 
out one or two Mss. which give some authority to the readings which 
were adopted only because the translators wished them true. Of the 
abominable changes in traditional phraseology, which were expressly 
intended to make Englishmen forget their traditional faith, he says not 
« word, Here we find Arians tairer than the Anglican dean. Mr. 
Samuel Sharpe, whose Critical Notes on the Authorised English Version 
of the New Testament are not always characterised by a scholarship 
which warrants their assumption, and who sometimes manages to blow 
hot and cold with the same breath when such a feat is necessary to de- 
stroy the force of atext that is inconsistent with his Arianism, shows him- 
self much more reasonable towards Catholics than Dr. Trench. For in- 
stance, Mr. Sharpe urges that the translation of Matthew xvi. 18 should 
stand, ‘* Thou art Peter, or a rock; and on this rock,” &c., because 
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“the translation of the name is necessary to show the author’s mean- 
ing; but perhaps our Protestant translators had no wish to show 80 
clearly that Peter was the rock on which the Church was to be built.’ 

So for the parallel text, John i. 42, which he translates ** Cephas, which 
is interpreted Peter, or a rock,” because **the double translation is ne- 
cessary,—the Greek to show ’the sound, and the English to show the 
meaning. Our Protestant translators had no wish to connect the two 
passages, and have taken care to give to Peter’s name the less dignified 
meaning of stone.”’ Again, what a ray of light is thrown on the ascetic 
life of our Lord and His apostles by Mr. Sharpe’s correction of ** a wo- 
man,” instead of **the woman,” in Johniv. 6! ‘There is no article 
in the Greek: the disciples wondered that He talked with any woman 
whatever.” The text, 1 Cor. xi. 10, he of course translates “or drink 
this cup,” and observes, *‘ the Catholics give the bread without the 
cup, and the Protestants rive both; and hence the Catholies naturally 
complain of the authorised translation as unfair in changing or into 
and.”’ Professor Stanley ascribes the mistranslation to “the ‘ological 
fear or partiality ;” but Trench will admit no suspicion that it was done 
‘to avoid the inference that the Eucharist might be received under one 
kind,”—O no, ** there is authority for and, and they probably accepted 
kat as the right reading.” Next, ‘the Catholic inference is ‘‘so extrava- 
gantly absurd,’’&c.; where the learned pundit changes the whole line of 
the argument. The thing sought is a pure text to exercise our judg- 
ment upon. Pope Trench turns round upon us and says, “ Your judg- 
ment is so ridiculous that it does not matter to you whether you have a 
pure or an impure text.”? Yes; but, most excellent artificer of words, 
this is just the point in dispute. We say the extravagant absurdity is 
on your side: you say it is on ours; and to prove your position, or at 
least to enlist prejudice in your fav our, you insist on the use of docu- 
mentary evidence which you own to be érroncous. But if the Dean of 
Westminster will allow no unfairness in the t translators, his superior is 
more open. ‘* This is one of the many passages,” says the Archbishop 
of Canterbury (Apost. Preaching, p. 186, 3d edition, note), ‘ which have 
suffered by the general bias of the age in which our translation was 
made.” The translation is biased, there is no doubt of it ;—it used words 
which ex xpressed, and still do ex press, the errors of Calvinism, when the 
meaning of Scripture had been fixed for ages to the Catholic truth ; and 
it destroyed the force of texts which plainly taught the old truth by a 

dextrous use of the critical principle—it need not mean it, therefore it 
shall not. The way in which they have managed to obscure doctrines 
we will exemplify by a passage from Dr. Trench himself, p. 53, where 
he is enumerating some distinctions introduced by the translators , which 
he calls unnecessary, but which we call dishonourable. For instance, in 
the fourth chapter of the Apocalypse: “ And round about the throne 
(Opdévov) were four-and-twenty seats (@pdvor). It is easy to see the mo- 
tive of this variation; and yet if the inspired apostle was visited with no 
misgivings lest the creature should seem to be encroaching on the dig- 
nity of the Cres itor,—and it is clear that he was not; on the contr ary, he 
has in amost marked manner brought the throne of God and the thrones 
of the elders together,—certainly the translators need not have been 

more careful than he had been, nor made the elders sit on seats, and 
only God on a throne. . . How much is lost by turning their thrones 
into seats !’’—tor example, the connection with Matthew xix. 28, and 
the promise that Christ’s servants should be oiv@povor with Him, joint 
occupants of thrones ;—‘‘ this little change obscuring the truth that they 
are here set before us as ocupBacirevovres (1 Cor, iv. 8, 2 Tim. ii. 12), as 
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kings reigning with Him. . . .-The same seruple which dictated this 
change makes itself felt through the whole translation of the Apocalypse, 
and to a manifest loss.’ The translators could not translate God’s 
Scripture boldly ; they feared that what they considered truth might 
be injured by too much freedom in confessing that Scripture said what 
it did say. Of course they believed Protestantism to be true; but they 
had not that confidence in its truth that could make them indifferent 
translators of Scripture. They fancied that God might really be helped 
by their lies; so, in order to prove their Protestantism from Scripture, 
in their translation they snatched at unfair advantages, slurred over 
statements that seemed to make against them, gave others a turn which 
the truth would not warrant, and compelled them to bear a testimony 
which the original documents would not justify. Such was their deceit- 
ful handling of the Word of God; : dishonourable to themselves as men, 


damnable to them as would-be expounders of God’s message, which 
they corrupted. 


O Salutaris Hostia; Solo for a Bass Voice. By J. C. Hargitt. 
Quam dilecta, Offertory ; Solo for Tenor. By Gustav Arnold, (Lon- 
dou, Novello.) The former of these pieces is the more flowing melody, 
the ‘latter the more scientitic composition ; both are respect table and 
pleasing, neither constitute a new era in music, Among our Catholic 
musicians we have many men of talent, and, we are disposed to think, 
one man of genius. Weallude to Mr. Lutz, the organist of St. George’s 
Cathedral, Southwark, some of whose compositions ¢ appear to us of quite 
extraordinary merit for scientific Construction, for perfect rhythm, and 
for dignified melody. We do not allude to little occasional things which 
he has writte n to order, each containing so much melody and so many 
‘‘effects,” but to serious compositions, on which he has expended the 
meditation as well as the aspiration of an artist. 

We are afraid that we have no public of Protestant musicians to 
address, else we would recommend them to seize upon the new field 
recently opened to them by Dr. Close, the Dean of Carlisle. He has 
quarrelled with his precentor, who w ould not permit an anthem he had 
chosen to be sung, because, though the words were in Scripture, they 
were the ery of the heathen against Christ, not the praise or prayer 
of the faithful. Evangelicals have often pulled long faces at the merry 
tunes they hear in foreign Catholic churches. If we were to enter into 
some of their cathedrals, it seems that we might now be regaled by a 
chorus of vociferous bacchanals, blaspheming the Father and Son, and 
inviting us to ** break their bonds asunder, and cast away their cords 
from us :” a little more, if composers of mark give them the oppor- 
tunity, and we shall hear them beseeching, **O Baal, hear us!’ or pro- 
claiming, ‘Great is Diana of the Ephesians !”’ For why? Are not 
these phr ases in Scripture? How, then, can they be profane ? >’ We have 
heard of a rustic who wanted to have his child christened “ Duke of 
York ;” and who, when the parson remonstrated and insisted on a scrip- 
tural name, chose Beelzebub, The Dean of Carlisle has shown exactly 
the same amount of intelligence and piety as that rustic. But musicians 
have nothing to do with this, and may as well take time by the forelock 
and provide something to his taste. Meanwhile he may stop the gap 
with the Druids’ reproaches against Christians trom Mendelssohu’s Wal- 
purgis Night. 


The Dublin Review, July 1858. Our attention has been called toa 
passage in the last Number of our contemporary, in which a certain 
amount of injustice has, of course unintentionally, been done tous. In 
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the article entitled ** Geology and Protestantism” the following passage 
occurs } 

‘It has been a favourite accusation of Protestants against the Ca- 
tholic Church, that she has endeavoured to hinder or suppress the 
discoveries of science. The persecution, as it is termed, of Galileo, is 
unceasingly appealed to as a proof of this. How unjustly this charge 
has been brought against the Church, we have already had occasion 
to show” (and in a note reterence is made to Dublin Review, vol. v.). 
‘**We need not repeat the arguments which we have there adduced. It 
is sufficient to say here, that the authorities of the Church have unques- 
tionably always placed ‘the spiritual and eternal interests of her members 
before any temporal interests whatsoever, The salvation of man is a 
far higher object than the progress of science ; and we have no hesita- 
tion in maintaining, that if in the judgment of the Church the promul- 
gation of any scientific truth was more likely to hinder men’s salvation 
than to promote it, she would not only be justified in her efforts to sup- 
press it, but it would be her bounden duty to do her utmost to suppress 
it. . . . Suppose, then, that in the case of the discoveries of Galileo, or 
of any similar discoveries, the court of Rome should judge that the pro- 
mulgation of these discoveries amongst the people would endanger the 
faith of some, Without aiding the faith of any, can it be a question 
amongst any who believe in a world to come that it was its bounden 
duty to stop the promulgation of those discoverics ?”’ 

Now in the outset we must aver that, apart from a certain exag- 
gerated way of stating the principle, we have nothing to object to the 
substance of what we have quoted ; on the contrary, we think that it is 
the only argument by which the conduet of the Roman authorities in 
Gualileo’s affair can be satisfactorily defended and explained, Our only 
question is one of fact: Is this in any possible sense a repetition of the 
arguments of the article in vol. v. of the Dublin Review? or is it a résumé 
of the arguments which we put forward in the Rambler tor January 
1852, and which we intended as a tacit corrective of the errors of the 
Dublin Review 2? An examination of the two articles will enable us to 
give a very clear answer to these questions. 

We find, then, that the Dublin reviewer, instead of putting forward 
the view that the Church had good reasons for suppressing the Coper- 
nican theory, boldly advances the proposition that in matter of fact, 
so far trom suppressing it, she was its chief author and promulgator, 
‘* What will our good rei ders think,’’ he asks, ** when we inform them 
that it is to the Church of Rome we are mainly indebted for the new 
theory of the earth’s motion,—that in Rome it had its birth,—in Rome 
was fostered and matured—that but for Roman auspices—the counten- 
ance of Popes and Cardinals—the adoption of the new theory had in all 
probability been thrown back to a distance which it would be now to 


no purpose to try to calculate! Yes, to the Pontitfs and dignitaries of 


Rome we are mainly indebted for the C opernican system.” 

And Rome has ever remained faithful to the theory . She nevercon- 
demned it ; she did not even condemn Galileo tor holding it. ‘* Galileo,” 
says the rev iewer, in what he calls the “legitimate summary” ot the 
whole article, ** was never condemned—never so much as arraigned— 
but once ; and then not for his science, or religion, or any other mere 
matter of opinion whatsoever, but for the moral fault of having in a 
most flagrant manner transgressed a solemn injunction plac ‘ed on him by 
the highest tribunal in the land. . He was condemned for the first 


and last time towards the close of his lite, in 1633, for a grievous con- 
tempt of court.” 
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But perhaps the motive of his condemnation might have been the 
mischief which the promulgation of his theory was doing to the faithful ; 
perhaps the Church arose to defend the faith ; perhaps she was now at 
length “roused and ruthed by the aggressions of innovators in philo- 
sophy and religion”? Not a bit of it; the suggestion is only men- 
tioned by the reviewer to be unce remoniously laughed out of court, 

Why, then, was he condemned? If we be lieve the Dublin reviewer, 

it was simply and solely through the bad passions of Pope Urban VIIL., 
whom Galileo was supposed to have ridie uled in his Dialogues under the 
name of Simplicius, ‘ Gratitude,” says the reviewer, ** should have 
taught him to spare this pointed allusion to the first personage in the 
realm, who was also his own most generous benetactor. However, the 
shaft was sped ; and sorely did it rankle in the pontifical breast. .... 
Wounded pride, it is at all events certain, was the passion which urged 
on the steps that were afterwards taken to vindicate, as was asserted, 
the violated order of 1616.” 

But as it might be objected that all this is contrary to the express 
words of Galileo’s two conde minations, the reviewer undertakes to ex- 
plain them. In the first place, these decrees are not infallible: ‘* Not 
even all the decrees emanating from the Pope in person—tor many were 
never intended to be looked on in that light—such as those which, like 
the decrees respecting the earth’s motion, merely regulate external dis- 
cipline,—are infallible—still less every subordinate ‘funetionary speak- 
ing in his name.”’? Next, the word heresy applied to Galileo’s doctrine 
was only stylus curi@, as much a fiction as the Doe dem. v. Joe of our 
courts; and lastly, the word heresy was never applied to the theory, 
but to the attempts to find the theory in Scripture. ‘* Galileo was pro- 
secuted, not tor having been a good astronomer, but a bad theologian— 
for undert: iking to prove theologic: uly and by reasons drawn trom the 
Fathers that the terms of Scripture might be reconciled with his new 
doctrines on the constitution of the universe.”’ That is, if we under- 
stand the Dublin reviewer aright, the peculiar heresy condemned by 
the Holy Office in 1633 is the attempt to reconcile the texts of Scripture 
which speak of physical subjects with what we believe to be physical 
truths. Really we are delighted that this decision only emanates from 
‘‘ subordinate functionaries,” who are by no — infallible. 

The line taken by the Dublin Review, then, is, 1. That we are mainly 
indebted to Rome for the invention and promulgation of the Copernican 
system, 2. That she never condemned the theory nor checked its dif- 
fusion. 3. ‘That she condemned Galileo on purely personal grounds, 
4, And that her motive tor so doing was not fear for the faith of her 
children, but the wounded pride ota Pope. This line has not one feature 
in common with that of the article in the last Number of the Dudlin 
Review, where the reviewer says, with the most amiable simplicity, 
“We need not re peat the areuments adduced in our fifth volume ; it is 
sufficient to say here’’—something that certainly was not said there. 

Let us now turn to the article in the Rambler, January 1852. In 
that article, among many other similar statements, we find the tollow- 
ing: ** The same authority which bids us believe in the inspiration of 
Scripture, clearly forbids us to hold or maintain any physical theory 
which contradicts Scripture, either really or in our own opinion; or to 
maintain any which in the opinion of Christians generally is contrary to 
the divine word and subversive of its truth even in its accidental state- 
ments. For our religion equally forbids us to doubt ourselves or to 
occasion doubts to arise in the minds of our tellow-Christians ; hence it 
may evidently be an offence against religion to maintain even a truth 
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of physical science under certain circumstances: if Scripture, for in- 
stance, has always been explained on a contrary theory, and if the faith 
of Christians would receive a rude shock from its sudden overthrow,... 
in such circumstances the tribunals of the Chureh are quite justified in 
branding it as an offence against religion, whether it be called by the 
generic name of heresy, or whether it be specified as contrary to Scrip- 
ture, that is, tending to undermine the authority of the inspired writ- 
ings,” Again, ‘It must be owned that a Christian is more bound to 
respect the faith of the people than the promulgation of any physical 
theory, however true or useful.”’ Again, ** When the Christian com- 
munity values its religion above all things, it will of course pronounce 
all novelties to be true or false, edifying or scandalous, according to the 
bearing which they have, whether esse entially or accidentally, upon re- 
ligion.’ We returned to this subject in the Rambler tor August 1854, 
p- 130, and in that for September 1855, where we enforced the arcuments 
which have been re produced by the Dublin reviewer in July 1858, 

Now, though it is a satisfaction to have converted the Dublin Review 
from its own erroneous to our more correct views ; : though, moreover, 
we are not foolish enough to expect a man to remember “where he got 
all his opinions—for an opinion once received into the mind becomes 
our own, and we are free to use it as we like,—yet, we submit, when 
a writer refers to an authority for his views, and pretends to give an 
analysis of another’s argument, it might be better to refer to a book 
where such argument can be found than to a writing where it not only 
does not exist, but where the direct contrary is maintained. In the case 
betore us it would have been more to the purpose to refer to the Rambler, 
vol. ix., than to the Dublin Review, vol. v. 

Betore leaving this Number of the Dublin, we will note two inac- 
curacies which have struek us in the article on Foss’s very valuable 
work, The Judges of England. The eritic tells us that Mr. Foss ‘‘ repre- 
sents the § privilege of clergy’ as extending only to the clergy, whereas 
he knows that it extended to all who could read.” Cer tainly Mr. Foss 
knows no such thing, for this extension of the privilege was not made till 
years after. Fancy Henry II. sparing a learned lay man—if such an ani- 
mal could then be found—in the interests of literature! In this part of 
his book Mr. Foss was amenable to some criticism ; but his reviewer, in- 
stead of correcting, follows his lead. Both were inisled by Dr. Lingard, 
—who, though the highest authority as a general historian of England, 
has committed several errors in de tail,—into the admission of the euilt of 
the clergyman who was accused of murder or manslaughter, and whose 
acquittal in the Bishop’s court was the pretext for commencing the 
great contention. ‘The accused canon was not only innocent, but was 
also pronounced innocent, to the perfect satisfaction of the relatives of 
the person whose death was laid to his charge. 
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